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CHAPTER XVII. 


Mec remained in the oratory, a not 
unwilling prisoner, waiting for Lady 
Marlowe's return. The room was very 
small, a mere slit in the thickness of 
the wall. There was nothing in it 
but a fald-stool, a table with candles, 
and the crucifix. Meg knelt and said 


her evening prayer. 

Something in the strangeness of 
the night, in the glimmering moon 
through the window, the candles 
burning yellow and low, weighed 


heavily on her spirit. Though brave- 
hearted, and knowing no special cause 
for terror, she trembled and hid her 
face. Never in her young life, always 
good and Christian and obedient to 
the daily duties of her religion, had 
she felt so strongly the necessity of 
that religion’s truth. She felt that 
powers beyond her sight, till now 
almost beyond her imagination, were 
watching her, that tall angels with 
long wings and swords were guarding 
her, filling the narrow little room. 
His angels, truly, had charge over 
her ; Sir Thomas had said it, and it 
was true. And then as her lips mur- 
mured prayers for all dear to her, 
while she thought of the old man 
sleeping, as well as of the prisoner 
at King’s Hall, there came the 
strangest feeling that her grandfather 
was standing by, his hand upon her 
shoulder. She started, opened her 
eyes and looked round. Neither was 
he there, nor any guardian angels. 
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She closed her eyes and prayed 
again, though troubled by the fancy. 
Then she heard sounds, which seemed 
to come from outside; but that 
could not very well be, for the win- 
dow was high above the ramparts. 
Lady Marlowe’s women must be 
moving about ; or it might be herself, 
coming back to unlock the door. No, 
there was a noise at the window. 
Meg lifted her head once more, and 
with wide eyes and parted lips looked 
up that way. 

The moonlight was blocked, and 
the candles showed a face and two 
hands pressed against the window. 
The next instant the casement flew 
open, forced in by those strong hands, 
and Antonio leaned in, his elbows on 
the sill, with wild looks devouring 
the girl who still knelt there. She 
started up, and drew back to the 
furthest corner of the tiny room ; but 
yet, though her heart beat violently, 
she was more angry than afraid. 
“Why do you intrude upon me here ?” 
she said. “Is no place sacred from 
you? Will you not understand that 
I hate you, Antonio?” 

“ Well you may,” he said. 

She shrank a little from his eyes, 
and yet the look in them was hardly 
the same as when he had pleaded 
with her in the gallery such a short 
time before. “Go,” she said. “I 
know not how you came, how you 
climbed there—but go, I say!” and 
she stamped her foot. “Go, or I 
call my Lady Marlowe.” 
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** She is not there,” he said. 

Instead of dropping from the win- 
dow-ledge, or climbing back by the 
way he had come, he pulled himself 
up and sat upon the sill, with one 
foot on the floor of the oratory. 

“Fair lady,” he said, and smiled 
at Meg, “pardon my not standing in 
your presence, but I must escape 
quickly. You think me wicked, but 
the she-devil who has made you her 
captive here is blacker by many a 
shade than I. Listen while I tell 
you.” 

“What is the use,” Meg was begin- 
ning ; but he waved his hand eagerly 
to silence her, and then plunged into 
his story, which kept her indeed 
breathless with horror. Staring at 
him, growing whiter every moment, 
she listened with eyes and ears intent. 
Once she looked up at the crucifix. 
Could God rule the world, and such 
things be? 

Lady Marlowe’s men held the 
castle, and no Lancastrian would 
enter it any more. A messenger to 
Edward of York had summoned him 
to send a troop to hold it safely and 
strongly. The keys were in her 
Ladyship’s hands; she had thrown 
the Vicar into the dungeon, with 
Timothy and Simon Toste. to keep 
him company—‘‘and she will hang 
them,” said Antonio, “sooner than 
set them free to lead the town. She 
hath a special hatred to Master 
Simon, besides.” 

Here Meg cried, “ But my grand- 
father— ” 

He dropped suddenly from the 
window-sill and knelt at her feet. 
“Mistress Meg, dear Meg, I would 
not do it,” he said. “I told you that 
your promise to me would have saved 
him ; but without that promise I did 
my best, though too late, alas! I 
prayed her to spare him, but he stood 
in her way. Now,—oh Meg!— 
Ruddiford is yours, and you are hers 
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—there is no more to be said. You 
look wild, you do not understand me ; 
he is dead, dead! She has killed 
him.” 

The girl stood like stone. “ Killed 
him?” she repeated, very low. 

Antonio stood up, trembling as he 
looked at her. His eyes burned, his 
hands were ready to seize her, and 
yet he dared not touch her. “Do 
not swoon away,” he said in a hurried 
whisper. “Come with me. I will 
take you to King’s Hall, I will defend 
you with my life. See, I have a rope 
outside. Trust yourself to me, and 
I will lift you to the eaves, and then 
bring you down to the ramparts by a 
way I know, and then across the river 
into the fields, and she shall not find 
you. I am going,—whether you come 
or not,—but come with me, my 
queen! On my honour, I will take 
you safe to King’s Hall, and if your 
fine lover there can win back Ruddi- 
ford for you, let him. Revenge on 
her, for all she has done and made 
me do, that is all I ask now. Come, 
—your old Tonio, who will serve you 
faithfully, like the dog he is—Meg, 
do you hear me?” . 

“T hear you,” the girl said. “ And 
you, a man, you tell me you could not 
defend or save him, not though you 
knew—when you spoke to me in the 
gallery, that was what you meant! 
Poor wretch; and you are sorry! 
You, then, are the traitor who has 
betrayed us all. You were the cause 
of Lord Marlowe’s capture; you are 
the cause that my grahdfather—go ! 
as for me, I will not leave Ruddiford. 
Not from fear of you, hound, but the 
place is mine, and here I stay.” 

“Meg, I cannot leave you in the 
hands of that woman,” Antonio 
said. 

“She will not hurt me,” the girl 
answered. “TI fear her not.” 

Till now she had spoken very 
calmly. He thought she was half 
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stunned by the shock, and indeed at 
first it was so. But she was waking 
up by degrees, and now a light 
dawned in her eyes, and she looked 
suddenly into his face with a new 
expression. ‘“ Villain—Antonio—you 
lie!” she said. “This is some 
devilish plot. He is not dead. You 
tell me this to frighten me, that you 
may carry me away. No! You, 
even you, could not have stood by to 
see that old man foully slain. You 
are a liar, a villain, Antonio!” 

She had raised her voice, and as 
she spoke Antonio heard sounds in 
the room outside, light steps, the 
sweeping of a train. Another mo- 
ment, and the key was suddenly 
thrust into the lock. It turned with 
a grinding noise, and Lady Marlowe 
flung open the door. At the same 
instant the young man sprang at the 
open window. He had a rope, as he 
had told Meg, fastened outside. He 
had already swung himself from the 
ledge, as it were into empty space, 
disappearing at once from the moon- 
light into the over-hanging shadow 
of the stone-work above. He saved 
himself by an inch, by a second only, 
for Isabel darted from the door and 
threw herself also upon the window, 
striking out wildly at the vanishing 
figure with the dagger clenched in 
her right hand. But Antonio was gone. 

She leaned from the window for 
a minute or two, looking, listening ; 
but he was far out of her reach, 
and she could only hear a distant 
scrambling, which might have been a 
rat among the rafters or an owl 
disturbed in the ivy. 

* Ape and devil—devil and ape!” 
she said between her teeth ; then she 
turned her awful eyes on Margaret, 
who at that moment saw and knew 
that Antonio had not lied. The 
horror came upon her in all its fresh- 
ness ; she looked at the woman’s face, 
and at the long sharp blade in her 
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hand, which she did not try to hide. 
Her heart seemed to stand still, her 
brain to be deadened, her voice 
choked in her throat. Yes, Death 
stood there; and it would not be 
strange, she knew now, if that dagger 
were to sheath itself in her own side. 
Her eyes not moving from Lady 
Marlowe’s, she drew a little nearer 
to the crucifix on the wall, put her 
hand out slowly, and groping, as if 
in darkness, touched the nailed feet. 
A word hissed from Isabel’s lips— 


“Fool!” A moment, and she re- 
peated it—“ Fool! I shall not hurt 
you.” 


Meg tried to say, “I do not fear 
you”; and it would not have been 
false, for, undefended girl as she was, 
the feeling that held her was far 
more horror than fear; but no words 
would make their way. 

It seemed like minutes, though it 
was only seconds, that Lady Marlowe 
glared upon her. Then with a quick 
movement she swept through the 
door, shut it sharply and locked it 
again. 

Meg knew herself to be a prisoner 
indeed, but little thought of her own 
fate troubled her. As soon as the 
stony stiffness in her limbs allowed 
her to move, she sank on her knees 
and remained there, not consciously 
praying, but lifting her whole heart 
to the God Who had guarded her 
young life till now. 

Antonio escaped by the way he 
had reserved for himself, and only 
just in time, fot Lady Marlowe sent 
men to watch for him at every exit 
from the castle. Wet and shivering 
from his crossing at the weir, his 
heart heavy within him, the future 
dark to him, terribly haunted by 
Meg’s face, still more by Isabel's 
murderous eyes, he dragged himself 
across country to King’s Hall. What 
state of things he would find there, 
he knew not, or what had happened 
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to Black Andrew and his men. As 
he drew near, all the country seemed 
as still and lonely as if no armed men 
had passed that way; and the night 
had grown darker, for clouds had 
come up and veiled the moon. 

There were no lights about King’s 
Hall ; but as he stumbled across the 
rough field, men suddenly rose up on 
each side and challenged him. 

“°Tis thou, Master Tonio? What 
brings you here? Cannot I do my 
work without you being sent to spy 
after me? I wager this is my Lady’s 
doing ; you are her pet, her cosset 
lamb, eh?” 

It was Black Andrew’s gruff voice. 
Antonio shook off the heavy hand 
from his shoulder. ‘ What,” he said, 
“lying out here on the grass? 
Where’s my Lord Marlowe? I 
thought King’s Hall would be burnt 
down by now. What have you and 
your fellows been doing?” 

“Why, we rattled at the gate 
and demanded the prisoner. Master 
Tilney ordered us off and the Fellow- 
ship showed their teeth. They sent 
a shower of arrows among us in the 
bright moonshine, which killed Jack 
Kay, and wounded Michael and John 
Nash. We've laid them away in the 
copse yonder. I feigned to draw off, 
see you, but here I’ve got the trunk 
of a fir-tree, and as it will be darker 
towards morning, I was waiting till 
they were all quiet to ram in the 
big gates suddenly. Then, if they 
won't give up my Lord in peace, 
they shall fight with us hand to hand, 
—-and we be the stronger men. 
There now, get you back to my Lady 
and tell her this tale.” 

“T have another tale to tell,” 
Antonio said. “Give me that horn 
of thine. I must wake these gentle- 


men with a rousing note or two.” 
“ Nay,—what —” 
* Listen, and you will know.” 
He took the horn that Andrew 
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wore slung by his side, and walked 
forward without any care for conceal- 
ment, till he stood in the open space 
in front of the great gates of King’s 
Hall. Then through the silent dim- 
ness of the night he wound a few 
loud and musical notes, which rang 
defiant on the air, and were answered 
by the flashing of lights in the front 
of the old house rising with its high 
walls and beetling gables beyond the 
archway. 

After the blast had been repeated 
three or four times, ever louder and 
more insistent, a voice answered it 
from behind some loophole near the 
gate. “Get you gone, Black Andrew. 
Do you want another lesson? By 
our Lady, you shall have it in five 
minutes. Go back to that old master 
of yours, and tell him ’tis not worthy 
of his grey hairs to send his ruffians 
to storm an honest man’s house at 
midnight. Tell him my prisoner he 
shall not have, and that I will take 
order for my own affairs, without his 
meddling. Do you hear me, fellow?” 

The answer was unexpected ; the 
very voice had a tone that was irre- 
sistible, ringing like strong and wild 
music through the night. 

“Master Jasper Tilney, you know 
not to whom you are speaking. I, 
Antonio, have fled from Ruddiford 
to call for your help in the name of 
the Red Rose. My Lady Marlowe 
has taken possession and is holding 
the castle for York, till Edward sends 
her support, or till his army marches 
this way. Sir William, my master, 
is dead by her hand; she holds 
Mistress Roden a strict prisoner ; she 
hath also thrown the chief worthies 
of Ruddiford into the dungeon, and 
such of the garrison as were left last 
night she hath overpowered easily. 
And I, who have escaped, I call on 
you and your bold Fellowship to mount 
and ride to the rescue. Master 
Tilney, this is no time for quarrelling 





























about a prisoner. I call you, my 
master’s nearest neighbour and a 
Lancastrian, to avenge his foul 
murder, to save Ruddiford, to set 
free—” 

The shouts, the angry cries and 
furious questions of Black Andrew 
and his men broke in upon Antonio. 

Jasper Tilney made him no answer ; 
but in a few minutes the clank of 
armed men was heard in the court, 
the gates were unbarred and opened, 
and Jasper came out upon the green 
alone, carrying a lantern. “ Hark 
you, Antonio,” he said, and held up 
the light to his face; “you are not 
lying tome? This tale is true?” 

“Why should I lie to you?” Antonio 
said, and flushing looked him boldly 
in the face. “For whose advantage 
is it that I should offer you the 
rescuing of Mistress Margaret?” 

Jasper stared at him a moment, 
with scorn and no understanding. 
What was the menial thinking of ? 
Then he turned and shouted to his 
companions. “Go up, some of you, 
to my Lord Marlowe. Tell him the 
news this fellow brings. Offer him 
from me a horse and a good sword. 
Say I wait him here, without condi- 
tions, to ride with me to Ruddiford. 
Sir William dead! God in heaven, 
what next? A good old man, a true 
soldier and gentleman, though he 
could not away with me. God_ rest 
him !—Fellows, are you making ready 
there?” 

As the crowd of men surged round 
him at the gates, with flashing lights 
and glittering arms, crying “ A Lan- 
caster!” Jasper Tilney dashed away 
most unaccustomed tears from those 
bold blue eyes of his. 

Black Andrew strode up to him 
and saluted. “Sir, I have a letter 
for my Lord Marlowe.” 

Jasper took Meg’s letter from him 
without a glance, and gave it to a 
servant. “Take it to my Lord.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ten began that siege of Ruddiford 
Castle of which the traditions, and 
even the records, have come down 
through centuries. Town and country 
against castle, and this defended by 
a mere handful of men, it yet held 
out for days, such was the spirit of 
the woman who commanded it. 

Each morning Lord Marlowe him- 
self, pale and ghastly from his cap- 
tivity, came to the town gate and 
demanded his step-mother’s surrender ; 
each morning she defied him in per- 
son, mocking and telling him to ride 
away to his Queen, who would soon 
be in sore need of his services. High 
on the keep the banner of York flew, 
spreading its heavy folds in the bitter 
east wind that blew over the dark 
fields of February ; the Roden colours 
had disappeared, perhaps for ever. 
Isabel pointed upwards, and laughed 
at the stern faces grouped far below. 

A party of resolute men were as- 
sembled there. Lord Marlowe, Jasper 
Tilney, his daring Fellowship, Black 
Andrew with his dead master’s little 
band of men,—all with set teeth swear- 
ing vengeance on the Jezebel who had 
murdered him. Last, not least, An- 
tonio slipped from one to another, ad- 
vising, suggesting, taking no heed of 
the impatient scorn which met him, 
for no one knew the ins and outs, the 
byways of the castle, better than he, 
and not Lord Marlowe himself was 
more eager to enter it. 

The archers and crossbow men 
climbed to the roofs of the near houses, 
and sent showers of bolts and arrows 
over the ramparts and into the courts. 
It was only by extreme caution that 
Lady Marlowe's men could escape that 
deadly hail; but they, in their turn, 
took advantage of the loopholes near 
the gates, and repaid the besiegers in 
their own coin. Many Roden men fell 
dead and were carried away ; and not 
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only the men-at-arms, but several of 
the townspeople who volunteered to 
help in the assault on one gate or 
another. These were furious with 
rage and terror, for their old tradi- 
tions had taught them to hate the very 
name of York, and now their Vicar, 
loved as a man and revered as a saint, 
was lying in peril of death in the castle 
dungeon, along with their two best 
fellow-townsmen. What was Ruddi- 
ford without the three quaint, beloved 
figures, Sir Thomas Pye and his two 
friends, Timothy and Simon? 

The besiegers brought battering- 
rams to drive open the gates, being 
already in possession of the bridge and 
all the precincts of the castle; but the 
besieged were before them with great 
stones and boiling oil, so that they 
could not approach near enough for 
their purpose. Day by day these 
assaults were renewed; day by day 
they were foiled by the quickness and 
resolution of Lady Marlowe and her 
men. The castle had passed from the 
Red to the White Rose, and it began 
to seem likely that Lady Marlowe 
would successfully hold it till a Yorkist 
force should sweep that way, taking 
possession of town as well as castle, 
driving away the little Lancastrian 
troop and overawing the country. 

Popular rumour, which flew from 
end to end of England as the war 
ebbed and flowed, had already spread 
the news that Queen Margaret’svictory 
at St. Albans, had not been followed 
up by any general triumph of her cause. 
London, it seemed, would have none 
of her, maddened as she was by re 
venge, and unable or unwilling to 
keep her wild northern troops in any 
sort of order. Rumours that she was 
likely to move northward again with 
the King and Prince, in search of rein- 
forcements from the Midlands, always 
loyal to her, reached the Ruddiford 
besiegers and nerved them to stronger 
efforts. Lord Marlowe’s face grew 





more worn and stern every day. The 
Queen might be in need of her faithful 
servant; but he had vowed not to 
leave Ruddiford till he could rescue 
Margaret Roden from his stepmother’s 
hands, and carry her with him. In 
spite of the girl’s generous letter, which 
lay next his heart, he could not leave 
her among dangers which would not 
end with her present captivity. 

All that went on within the walls 
was well enough known to the towns- 
people without. Watchmen on the 
church-tower, where the colours of 
Roden and Lancaster still waved 
together as the Vicar had long ago 
hoisted them, saw the movements of 
the small garrison as if from the keep 
itself. News worked its way out, too. 
On the first day the ringers tolled the 
church-bells, for they saw a funeral 
procession on its way from the hall to 
the chapel, and they could even hear 
the voice of Sir Thomas Pye, strong 
and trembling, as he, with chains on 
his wrists, by Lady Marlowe’s orders, 
committed his old friend’s body to the 
dust. Somehow, it was known in the 
town that after this hasty funeral her 
Ladyship held a mock trial, and ac- 
cused the Vicar and his two friends of 
having murdered Sir William. They 
had been the last alone with him. 
She had not her precious witness, 
Antonio, it was true, but she was in 
no mood for formalities. When the 
three worthies were dragged back to 
the dungeon whence they came, their 
lives were already forfeit to the ven- 
geance of a wicked woman. 

While the Ruddiford men, moved 
to greater fury by the imminent danger 
of those they loved and respected, were 
attacking the town-gate more violently 
than ever, Antonio, believing more in 
intrigue than in force, spent most of 
his time creeping from point to point 
below the walls, searching for any 
undefended corner where the garrison 
might be taken by surprise. His ad- 
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miration for Lady Marlowe’s genius and 
daring went on deepening, while his 
terror and hatred deepened too. She 
had indeed done wonders with her small 
band ; it seemed as if by miracle she 
had multiplied them. Such entrances 
as could not be defended were by her 
orders built up with stones; one of 
these, as Antonio soon discovered, was 
the door of which he had the key, and 
by which he had escaped from the 
castle. Some secret attraction drew 
him to watch that corner of the ram- 
parts. Great bushes of ivy hung down 
the old walls there, the thick stems 
rooted in the grass bank below which 
the river flowed, hurrying over the 
weir. Close by was the sluice belong- 
ing to the castle mill, where the stream 
was divided by the buildings, half of 
it being in the control of the miller, 
who was still there, though he and his 
men hardly dared to show themselves 
for fear of bolts and arrows from the 
castle. 

Antonio was watching this corner 
in the twilight, when suddenly, as if 
in answer to his expectations, he saw 
a figure on the ramparts, just above 
the place where the door used to be. 
It was a small, squat figure,—a woman, 
he thought, though he could not see 
clearly in the shadows. In another 
moment it had disappeared. 

The wind, which had lulled towards 
evening, sprang up again and rustled 
the trees and swung the masses of ivy. 
There was shouting from the town, 
and a sudden barking of dogs within 
the castle. 

Antonio waited near the river, 
hidden behind a willow tree; but 
though he strained his eyes and ears, 
he could see and hear nothing more, 
till suddenly, in a pause between the 
gusts of wind and a lull in the distant 
noises, he first was aware of the same 
squat figure standing on the wall of 
the sluice, and then heard a loud 
splash and a short shriek, this seem- 
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ingly instantly choked, as if the 
escaping creature remembered that 
there might be a worse fate than to 
be drowned in the Ruddy. 

Antonio dashed into the water, 
which was not deep, though at this 
time of the year very muddy. Seizing 
the woman by her wet clothes, he 
dragged her with some difficulty to 
the further bank, and found that it 
was Dame Kate who had thus adven- 
tured herself beyond the walls, and 
having exhausted her strength and 
nerves in clambering down, had 
turned giddy on the sluice with the 
dark water slipping about her feet. 

She sat on the bank behind the 
willows, her teeth chattering, and 
tried to answer Antonio’s impatient 
questions. Like the rest of the 
household she had never loved him, 
but he was now on the right side, he 
had saved her life, and the old soul 
clung to him as a friend, however 
rough his words might be. 

“You old fool!” he cried in her 
ear. “ Why come out alone? If you 
knew a way, why not bring Mistress 
Margaret with you?” 

“ Mistress Margaret?” she said, 
with a sob and a laugh. “ Heaven 
send she may be alive! My lamb! 
I have not set eyes on her since the 
night the dogs howled and Sir Wil- 
liam died,—that was foul play, foul 
play, Master Tony. My Lady keeps 
her locked up in her own rooms—the 
saints grant she feeds her !—it is but 
little we get, me and the maids. 
They say the siege will be long, for 
she'll hold Ruddiford till the army do 
come and drive you all away, and 
provisions is short, they say. And 
Sir Thomas and Masters Toste, they 
be to die to-morrow at dawn ; useless 
mouths she says, they tell me, and 
she calls them murderers, but I’ll take 
my oath they never touched his wor- 
ship. Why, they loved him as well 


as you or I.” 
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“Ts that all the news you have to 
bring, dame? What did you come 
out for? How did you do it? Is 
there no guard within there ?” 

“ Nay, he was gone to get his 
supper—and now the door is walled 
up, they think it safe—but I be- 
thought me of the ivy there. I’ve 
known young men climb down that 
way to see their sweethearts. I was 
a-going to find out Master Tilney or 
my Lord, and tell them if I could 
scramble out, with my old dizzy head 
and risk o’ broken bones, they could 
climb in. Quiet in the dark, they’d 
manage it. They’d cross the weir 
and the sluice, and not tumble in 
like me.” 

“Well said, dame; you have done 
bravely,” said Antonio. He smiled 
brightly and held out his hand to her. 
“Up, then! Come along with me to 
the bridge. There’s a fire in the 
tower, and you can dry and warm 
yourself, while I go to the gen- 
tlemen.” 

The old woman, already stiff from 
her wetting, moved slowly and pain- 
fully over the long damp grass. 
Antonio gave her his arm, and guided 
her tottering steps with sufficient 
kindness. While she chattered of 
the state of things within the castle 
it was only half his brain that lis- 
tened and understood ; the other half 
was full of a plan of his own. 

In the meanwhile, he approved of 
her opinion that all this noisy attack 
from without would be easily resisted 
for many days, and would most cer- 
tainly cost the life of the three wor- 
thies, if not of Margaret. If the 
castle was to be taken at all, it must 
be by immediate, secret surprise. 
Dame Kate was a clever, practical old 
soul. Antonio laughed triumphantly ; 
he saw his way; it seemed to him 
that the ball was at his feet again. 
“Ay, dame! Tell it all to my Lord 
Marlowe and Master Tilney,” he said. 
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“They will give you a reward, and by 
the Red Rose of Lancaster, you de- 
serve it! To climb down a wall and 
cross a river at three-score years and 
ten !” 

“Nay, nay!” cried Dame Kate, 
offended. “I’m yet a good few years 
short of that, Master Tony; I’m not 
so old as the poor master, by many a 
day.” 

“Don’t talk of him—we have to 
avenge him,” Antonio said hurriedly. 
“Hold your peace; the men on the 
bridge will hear.” 

Freed from the damp weight of 
Dame Kate on his arm, having de- 
posited her safe and alone in the low 
chamber of the bridge-gate, where 
a fire was smouldering, Antonio hur- 
ried on up the narrow street in search 
of Lord Marlowe and Jasper Tilney. 

As luck would have it, he found 
them standing together under a hang- 
ing lantern at a corner of the ways, 
near the town-gate of the castle, but 
sheltered from the bowmen on its 
walls by a house intervening. They 
had been consulting with Black 
Andrew as to a new attack, and he 
had moved off to warn the men of the 
town. In the meanwhile, the ringers 
of the parish church were using up 
their own energy and distracting the 
people’s brains by ringing a funeral 
chime for those, Sir William Roden 
and others, who had already lost their 
lives in this corner of the great 
struggle. Masses for their souls were 
said every morning by the parish 
priest of King’s Hall, whom Jasper 
had dragged to Ruddiford, sorely 
against his will. 

The two leaders stood together, 
Jasper Tilney upright, fierce, and 
soldierly, Harry Marlowe stooping 
slightly, pale and wan and stiff in his 
limbs, with dreamy eyes lifted to the 
high keep where the hated ensign of 
York streamed in the evening wind. 
He had never looked much of a war- 





























rior, and now he was more than ever 
the delicate, elegant gentleman, the 
courtier, of that highest sort which is 
simple and unconventional in manners 
and ways. Philosophy had a great 
part in such a man’s courage; fear 
was unknown ; for him, all the heroic 
virtues and the graces of chivalry had 
never needed any learning. Sir 
Thomas Malory might have made him 
the model, perhaps did make him so, 
for the finest of his gentle knights 
when he wrote the Morte D’ Arthur. 

Jasper Tilney was a soldier before 
he was a gentleman, and a rustic one 
at best. Harry Marlowe was a gen- 
tleman before he was a soldier, and 
the perfection of the one character 
entailed that of the other. 

Strangely friendly were these two 
as they stood together, rivals in love, 
and one so lately the captive of the 
other. For the past, it seemed that 
Lord Marlowe had forgotten it; of 
the future, nothing was said, each 
being determined to bend it to his 
own will; for the present, their 
object was the same, to gain back 
Ruddiford Castle for the Red Rose, 
to avenge Sir William Roden, and to 
set Margaret free. 

To them, as they stood thus, 
Antonio darted out of the shadows of 
the street, “Sirs,” he said, “I have 
found a way into the castle, by which 
one has escaped, one who can inform 
you of all that goes on within. 
Patience, Master Tilney,” as Jasper 
started forward with an oath; “ we 
need caution and silence.” He paused, 
and looked from one to the other. 

“Go on,” Lord Marlowe commanded, 
and Jasper fidgeted with his sword. 

They were both tall men, much 
taller than the Italian, sinall and 
slight of build. In every sense they 
looked down upon him, and he felt 
it and shivered with rage; but he 
spoke in even and quiet tones. “ To- 
morrow at dawn my Lady Marlowe 
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will put to death those Ruddiford 
townsmen who are in her power, the 
Vicar and the others. It is not 
certain that she will spare the life 
of—of Mistress Roden.” 

“Tmpossible, fellow!” said Lord 
Marlowe. “ You are dreaming. Her 
Ladyship is not the Devil in woman’s 
form—” and Jasper swore violently 
again. 

“She is desperate, my Lord, and 
there is great danger,” said Antonio. 
“We must take the castle to-night, 
and it can only be done in the way 
that I shall show you.” 

“But show us then,” shouted 
Jasper; “go before us. Where is 
this escaped man? Where is Black 
Andrew ?” and he whistled loudly. 

“My Lord, restrain him, he is 
mad,” exclaimed Antonio. “ Do you 
wish to raise an alarm, Master Tilney ? 
Listen to me, Sirs. Nay, by all that’s 
holy, you shall have not another word 
from me, unless you hear me and 
agree to my condition This matter 
is in my hands; I only know where 
the escaped person is to be found. 
Ay, listen. You two, my fine masters, 
with your noisy blundering attacks 
upon this gate and that, will let the 
prize perish while you are knocking 
on the outside of the casket. I have 
found a way in. But for whose 
advantage, do you think? Yours, 
Master Tilney? Yours, my Lord? 
Am I to lead you into the castle, and 
stand by smiling while you fight each 
other for its mistress ?” 

Lord Marlowe looked in scornful 
silence, though his pale brown skin 
reddened a little under the insolent 
words. Jasper was ready to speak ; 
he had often before given Antonio a 
taste of his anger. ‘‘ What does the 
cur mean?” he said. “ Little black- 
faced foreign dog and son of a dog, 
what have you to do with gentlemen 
and their affairs? This is a matter 
that my Lord and I will settle for 
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ourselves, and by the Lord, ’tis little 
to us whether you smile or frown, 
What do you want then, hound, for 
this trick of yours, this wayin? A 
purse of gold, I suppose. What shall 
we give him, my Lord?” 

Harry Marlowe's brown eyes, re- 
flective and deep, rested on the Italian’s 
face which seemed to flame in the 
lantern’s light. “I doubt his pre- 
sumption is high,” he said, “and gold 
will not satisfy him. What condition 
is this of yours, Master Secretary?” 

“You are right, my Lord,” said 
Antonio ; “my presumption is high, 
of the highest, the height of your 
own. I will have my chance of 
winning the prize, equally with your- 
selves. I have loved her from a 
child, before Master Tilney,—and 
your love, my Lord, is of yesterday.” 

Harry still looked at him steadily. 
Jasper flushed crimson and drew his 
sword. ‘ What, miserable scum of 
the earth! Thou, beggar’s brat— 
why, I'll kill thee!” 

“Patience, spare the poor wretch,” 
Harry said, and stretched his arm 
between the sharp blade and Antonio. 
“And this mad dream of yours,” he 
said to him, “how far doth it carry 
you? What are the terms of your 
condition ?” 

Antonio bowed. Jasper dropped 
his point, and stood scowling. 

“T will show you an easy way of 
taking the castle this very night,” 
Antonio said, “if you will do this. 
Swear on your honours as English 
gentlemen that when ’tis taken, you 
two will draw equal lots with me. 
Three straws there shall be, one longer 
than the other two. They shall be 
held by a person ignorant of what he, 
or she, is doing. He who draws the 
longest straw gains the prize, Mistress 
Margaret Roden and the Lordship of 
Ruddiford.” 

“ Never, villain! Let me kill him, 
my Lord!” cried Jasper Tilney. 
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“ And lose the chance of rescuing 
her from present and great danger?” 
said Harry Marlowe thoughtfully. 

He drew Jasper away a pace or 
two, and spoke to him aside, while 
Antonio waited in silence. “God 
and Our Lady will not have it,” he 
said. “ Such a thing never happened, 
that a lady like this was given to a 
low-born foreigner. Let it be, Master 
Tilney. The lot will fall to you or 
me, and then—let follow what may !” 
Jasper, still scowling, shook his head. 
“T like it not,” he said; “’tis tempt- 
ing Providence too far. Suppose the 
lot fell to him. You say it cannot 
happen, but by Heaven, I am not so 
sure. Worse things have happened.” 

“ Nay, Sir, nothing so evil ever did 
happen in God’s world,” Harry said 
confidently. “And so let us trust 
God, and take it.” He stepped back 
to Antonio, saying quietly, with a 
curious light in his eyes: “ Sir, your 
condition is accepted. But remember, 
presumption, as well as pride, hath a 
fall.” 

“Swear then, 
Antonio eagerly. 

“T swear,” Harry answered. 

“* And you, Master Tilney ?” 

“T swear, as my Lord wills it,” 
Jasper answered. “But I would 
rather have laid you dead at my feet, 
Tonio, and if the devil is in those 
straws, and the lot falls to you, beware 
of me!” 

Antonio smiled at the threat. 
Now, if never before, the ball was 
at his feet, and his heart beat high 
with assured triumph. What was the 

use of being Italian, if in such a 
game of wits he could not match two 
thick-brained Englishmen ? 


my Lord,” said 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MIDNIGHT was chiming. Margaret 
Roden lay on the floor in a corner of 
Lady Marlowe’s room, and reached 




















in that hour, one would have thought, 
the climax of her misery. 

During these days of siege she had 
never been outside that door, which 
she had entered on the night of her 
grandfather’s murder. She had seen 
none of her own people. Lady Mar- 
lowe’s women, silent and in terror of 
her, waited grudgingly on the prisoner. 
She was not indeed starved, as her 
old nurse feared ; Lady Marlowe did 
not wish utterly to destroy the girl's 
beauty, though she was bent on 
crushing her spirit. 

Margaret felt herself under some 
evil spell, which took away all power 
of resistance. It was not necessary 
to keep her by violence; she sub- 
mitted silently, and waited. Some- 
thing must happen. Black Andrew 
the faithful, with her grandfather’s 
men, would never tamely give up 
Ruddiford and herself to enemies and 
murderers. Harry would come; she 
knew that. She guessed well enough 
that they were there even now, storm- 
ing outside the walls, friends and 
champions of herself and the Red 
Rose. Antonio too,—wretch as he 
was, he loved her in his way. Some- 
thing told her that he too would 
never rest so long as she was in this 
woman’s power. 

Lady Marlowe did not harm her. 
She hardly spoke to her, letting her 
wander in the day-time from the 
larger rooms into the oratory, and 
there spend hours, if she chose, upon 
her knees. The nights were worse, 
for then a chain was fastened to her 
waist, and like a captive animal she 
was tethered to a great chest, and 
left to lie there on the floor. 

And on this night, careless of her 
hearing it all, Lady Marlowe had 
given commands to her men as to 
the execution next morning of the 
three other chief prisoners she held. 
A tall gibbet was set up in the court- 
yard,— Meg heard the hammering— 
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and on that, side by side, Sir Thomas 
Pye, Timothy Toste, and Simon 
Toste, were to hang till they were 
dead. And then, — the Baroness 
went on giving her orders, cold, 
unmoved, in low tones and with a 
face like marble—they were to be 
taken down, and their heads cut off, 
and set up in a row over the town- 
gate of the castle. “And if the 
townsmen cry upon you from with- 
out,” Lady Marlowe said, “bid them 
remember Wakefield. Greater men 
perished there.” 

Then Margaret Roden struggled 
up from the corner where she lay, her 
chain rattling, and cried “ Madam!” 
in a voice that was hoarse with 
horror and long silence. Lady Mar- 
lowe turned her face towards the 
girl, but did not speak. ‘“‘ Madam,” 
Meg said, “God will punish you, if 
you kill these good men. Rather 
take my life, I beseech you. It is 
worthless ; I will give it for theirs.” 

“Silence!” Lady Marlowe answered. 
“Why should I bargain with you? 
Your life is mine, Mistress, as well as 
theirs. Pray to your saints that I 
may not take that too.” 

The men smiled to each other and 
went. There was silence without, 
except for the wind; the besiegers 
seemed to be tired out and resting. 
Meg leaned her head against the wall 
and said no more, watching Lady 
Marlowe as she moved about the 
room, and finally sat down at the 
table with a mass of deeds and papers 
before her. These she had taken 
from Sir William’s chest, and now, 
eagerly fingering them, bending over 
them with greedy eyes, she sorted 
out those which were of the most 
importance to possessors of Ruddiford. 
The girl, the owner of it all, lay 
chained and watching her. The 
hours crept on, and the wild wind 
howled in the chimney, the candles 
flickered, and shadows seemed to 
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steal about the room. Did Lady 
Marlowe mean to sit up all night? 
Would those terrible bright eyes 
never be clesed or dim? As to 
Margaret, she felt she would never 
sleep again. The ghastly picture of 
the death of the three old friends 
brought back with added horror the 
thought of her grandfather, so good, 
so noble, the victim of this woman’s 
ambition and cruelty. At the time 
the news of his murder had almost 
stunned her; now she woke to an 
agony of realisation. The world was 
crumbling round her. From a happy 
home Ruddiford Castle had become 
an awful prison, full of blood and 
crime and misery. 

But when midnight began to chime, 
the very exhaustion of terror and 
grief had brought its reaction to the 
tired girl, and she slept, crouching in 
her corner, her face still turned as if 
watching the woman at the table. 
She, too, weary with the incessant 
labour of the day, of directing the 
defence, deciding the fates of men, 
planning a safe enjoyment of the 
future, had been overcome by sleep. 
A dead torpor had seized her brain. 
Lying back against the high carved 
chair, she breathed heavily with 
parted lips and frowning forehead. 
There was something dreadful in her 
very repose. 

One or two women, waiting till 
she chose to be undressed, peeped 
with weary yawns from the door lead- 
ing into the bedchamber. They dared 
not wake her, or make any noise. 
The wind had risen higher, it thun- 
dered in the chimney, and the candle- 
flames blew wildly about, splashing on 
the papers piled on the table. 

Then the shadows took the forms 
of men ; the women were seized and 
dragged back silently, with broad 


hands shutting their mouths, and 
Margaret Roden, forgetting life and 
its terrors 


in a dream of Harry 
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Marlowe, was lifted from her sleep 
into his arms. 

The wild tumult in the castle, the 
shrieks of panic, the clashing of 
swords and pikes, as her garrison 
made its weak defence, far out- 
numbered by the crowds that 
streamed in, woke Lady Marlowe. 

Starting from her heavy sleep, she 
snatched at her dagger ; but a swifter 
hand still was ready for her. An- 
tonio caught it from her before she 
was well awake, and she had scarcely 
recognised him when he vanished 
again into the shadows. Disarmed, 
raging, she turned from side to side, 
and saw men-at-arms with the Roden 
and Lancaster colours, guarding each 
door, while beyond them her stepson 
Harry, tall and pale, had lifted Mar- 
garet to her feet and called Black 
Andrew forward to unfasten the 
chain. The man, as he did it, bent 
on one knee and touched Meg’s hand 
with rough lips tenderly. 

Still supporting Margaret with his 
arm, Harry came forward to the foot 
of the table and faced her Ladyship, 
who turned livid and fell back into 
the chair from which she had risen. 

“ For the moment, Madam, you are 
my prisoner,” he said, gravely saluting 
her. “Others than I must decide 
your fate, but—” 

His calmness restored Isabel sud- 
denly to herself, and she interrupted 
him with a laugh. “Ha, my Lord, 
you are late for your wedding. Fetch 
the lank priest from the dungeon, and 
let him tie the knot speedily. He 
buried old Sir William with chains on 
his hands; you can knock them off 
for this joyful occasion. Lose no 
time, I warn you, or the young 
Italian will run off with the bride. 
I caught them together in the oratory 
yonder, but since then I have kept 
Mistress Meg safe, very safe; you 
may thank me for it!” she laughed 
horribly. 




















“Oh, my God, my God!” Meg 
sighed, as she leaned against her 
lover’s shoulder. 

He made his stepmother no reply, 
but turned his head and looked into 
Meg’s eyes, so wildly and strangely 
that her lids sank in terror under 
the gaze. For a moment she thought 
that he believed the hinted lies. An- 
tonio! why, God and Our Lady knew 
how she hated him, but was it need- 
ful to tell Harry that? 

“Nay, even if you repent, we will 
not give her to the doubly traitorous 
Italian, who betrayed the castle, and 
helped to kill his master,” Lady Mar- 
lowe said. “The lass herself may 
matter little, she is a lifeless piece of 
pretty flesh; but Ruddiford matters 
much. If you have it, Harry, keep 
it for Lancaster till York drives you 
out of it. But hark, good man; you 
have known from your youth that my 
advice was clever. Marry the pop- 
pet there, and I warn you, it is the 
loss of the Queen’s favour. She loves 
you, not merely as a partisan, and 
you loved her, till that fair face dis- 
tracted you, and made you false to 
her, and Richard, and me.” 

As she spoke thus, still seeming 
mistress of the situation, quite regard- 
less of the evident truth that the 
castle was lost to her, and that she 
must answer for her doings to the 
friends of Sir William Roden and of 
Lancaster, she leaned forward on the 
table, resting her chin on her long 
white hand, and staring with mocking 
eyes at the two standing there. 

Why did not Harry Marlowe 
answer her? Why did he not say 
in the hearing of them all that what- 
ever might have been in the past, his 
love and loyalty belonged now to 
Margaret Roden, and to her alone? 
Her tragic, wistful eyes, dark with 
suffering, were lifted to him in vain. 
Heavy and silent under some strange 
oppression, he looked at her no more, 
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and though he held her in his arm, 
it seemed to be because of her feeble- 
ness, not because of his love. Why 
did he not claim her, his promised 
wife, who through all these weary 
weeks had waited and longed for him, 
who of her own chivalrous generosity 
had bidden him go back to his Queen, 
though Margaret of Anjou needed his 
help not half so sorely as Margaret 
Roden needed his love ? 

The situation was unbearable. 
Suddenly it was as if Meg’s whole 
nature burst into flame. With cheeks 
blushing hotly, and eyes shining, she 
threw off the miserable deadness that 
had held her as hopelessly as any 
iron chain. If Harry’s coming meant 
no more than this, if he was silent 
before the woman who dared to in- 
sult her and reproach him, the woman 
who should be led away to the 
dungeon in place of the innocent 
men she had thrown there,—why, it 
was time for the mistress of Ruddi- 
ford to make her voice heard. With 
a sudden quick movement Margaret 
freed herself from Lord Marlowe’s 
arm. “Is this castle mine?” she 
said. “Where are my men? An- 
drew, are you there?” and, as he 
stepped forward, ready and scowling, 
“Take that woman to the dungeon, 
and chain her there. Set them free, 
let her take their place,—traitress, 
murderess! I will not have her left 
free in this house she has ruined. 
Do you hear me?” 

“Ay, mistress, and will obey you, 
were she twenty witches in one,” 
Andrew growled in answer, and sign- 
ing to the men-at-arms at the door, 
he stepped towards Lady Marlowe. 

She shrank down into her chair, 
crying out, “ Harry, Harry, for your 
father’s sake, let not this girl have 
her will!” 

“ Madam,” Meg said, and as she 
leaned over the table towards Isabel, 
her eyes blazed as Sir William’s used 
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to do when he was angry, “ this castle 
you have usurped is mine. It is 
I who command here, not my Lord 
Marlowe, nor any other. He is not 
yet my husband,—mayhap he never 
will be!” 

She looked at Harry with her 
proud and angry eyes, and forgot 
everything else, for the moment, in 
the strangeness of the gaze that met 
and answered hers. Passion was 
there, but still more astonishment, 
and a horrible, mysterious sadness 
that weighed like a dark cloud on his 
wasted features. It seemed as if he 
hardly realised all that his stepmother 
had said, or any words or action of 
Meg’s own. He muttered something, 
and in spite of herself she bent to 
hear. ‘“ Heavens, my poor love! The 
three straws—how knew you of that? 
And you are angry,—but I could do 


no other. To him we owe it that I 
now stand here. Trust in God,—and 
in me!” 


” 


“He is mad, indeed he is mad 
Meg thought with horror as these 
incomprehensible words fell upon her 
ear. “The prison at King’s Hall has 
truly driven him crazy. Ah, they all 
said it! And I, wicked maid, was 
doubting him.” She looked hard at 
him. “He loves me as ever,” she 
said to herself, “but his poor mind 
is diseased.” 

With a quick, passionate movement, 
forgetting where they were and all the 
wild eyes watching them, she flung 
herself on Harry’s neck and hid her 
face; then lifting it, still with no 
thought but of him, her lips met his in 
a long, clinging kiss. Again and again 
he kissed her, almost lifting her from 
the ground and holding her as if his 
arms would never let her loose again. 
At last, with a gentle authority, he 
set her down, and smiled upon her 
with a lingering look ; still sad, but a 
new exaltation had taken the place of 
the despairing oppression of a few 
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minutes before. ‘ We will cheat Fate, 
Meg, and her straws,” he said softly. 
“You have given me a right that I 
will never resign, let come what come 
may!” 

In these few minutes the clamour 
and tumult without in the castle had 
gone on growing louder and wilder, 
and now the stairs and gallery that led 
to Lady Marlowe’s lodging resounded 
with the tramp of feet, and a number 
of armed men crowded into the room. 
Jasper Tilney was there, and several 
of his Fellowship, and among them 
they carried the white and feeble form 
of Sir Thomas Pye, wasted with the 
fever that had seized him in the black 
depths of the dungeon. 

Margaret Roden awoke, trembling, 
from her short rapturous dream, to see 
Jasper Tilney standing beside her, 
eager and fierce, while his companions, 
even while they occupied themselves 
with bringing the old priest in, all 
stared wildly upon her, the lady of 
the castle, the object for so long of 
their chief's ambition and desire. They 
looked forward to an exciting struggle, 
for, knowing nothing of the bargain 
Antonio had made, they flattered 
themselves that Jasper would not easily 
give up the prize for whose sake he 
had kept Lord Marlowe in prison so 
long. 

Jasper himself might very well have 
witnessed the little scene which made 
Meg’s own followers smile, for she and 
Harry had alike forgotten that they 
were not alone in the world together ; 
but as it was, he came in and marched 
up to them just as Meg was listening, 
blushing and puzzled, half in despair, 
half in exquisite joy, to the last words 
of her mysterious lover. Still, there 
was that in the manner of each, as 
they stood side by side, which quite 
justified jealousy in any other pre- 
tender to Mistress Roden’s hand. 

Jasper bowed to her; but though 
many months had passed since he had 





























seen her, and had heard his dismissal 
from Sir William Roden, his longest 
look now dwelt on Harry Marlowe. 
“ Honour, my Lord!” he said, with an 
angry smile. “Remember the three 
straws.” 

Meg looked in wonder from one to 
the other. ‘ What say you of straws? 
You, too, are you—” She would 
have said “ crazy,” but checked herself. 

“She knows,” Harry said quickly. 
“You do not? then, fair lady, why 
did you doubt that you were mine! 
I thought some witchcraft had told 
you ain 

Meg waved her hand and shrugged 
her shoulders impatiently. 

“T know nothing of your witch- 
craft,” she said. “Straws,—they fly 
before the wind and show where it 
blows from. Silly, helpless things, 
why do you talk of them? Ah, dear 
Sir Thomas! But why bring him here, 
to this hateful room? Good men, take 
him up again, take him to my tower. 
I will have him and tend him there, 
for he is sorely ill. Ah, nurse, this is 
a joyful day! There, they take him 
up; show them whither to carry 
him.” 

All the eyes in the room followed 
Margaret’s; all the ears listened to 
that clear young voice commanding, 
with the new thrill in its tones which 
those weeks of experience and suffer- 
ing had given it. The men turned 
away from everything else to crowd 
round the old priest as he lay half 
unconscious, but smiling faintly as the 
child of his heart leaned over him and 
laid her cold fingers on his forehead. 
The rough Fellowship muttered ad- 
miration; the Ruddiford men, who 
loved Sir Thomas, growled at his 
plight in angry sympathy ; even Black 
Andrew was distracted. 

Only Lord Marlowe was aware that 
the high chair at the table, in front of 
which the Ruddiford papers and deeds 
lay heaped in confusion, was empty ; 
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her Ladyship was gone. He did not 
move, or cry to the men to follow her. 
A woman who shrank from no crime 
to further the cause of him who, as 
Harry too late realised, she considered 
her king, she was yet the widow of 
his father, and had been for years, to 
all appearance, a good stepmother to 
him. She was young Dick’s own 
mother, too, and he loved the Popin- 
jay. If he had known of that letter 
to Jasper, burnt by Alice, hinting 
broadly at his own death, Harry Mar- 
lowe would not have acted otherwise. 
It was not in his nature to avenge 
himself or any one else upon a woman, 

Lady Marlowe slipped from the 
room into her bed-chamber, and muf- 
fled herself in a cloak and hood, with- 
out word or sign to the frightened 
women huddled there. She escaped 
by the door behind the hangings 
through which Meg and Dick had got 
away some days before, and descending 
the staircase in the wall, found herself 
in the outer barbican, from which, as 
she knew very well, having studied 
every inch of the ground, she could 
reach the town by steps and avoid the 
gate and the shouting crowds pressing 
in and out of it. 

In the corner she had thus reached 
everything was dark and quiet under 
the midnight sky and the great shadows 
of the towers; in the distance was a 
crackling of bonfires, a flashing of 
torches, the loud voices of thronging 
men. From the church-tower in the 
town, seeming right overhead though 
several streets away, there broke a 
sudden deep clanging of joy-bells. 

The Ruddiford men who had 
crowded into the castle were crowding 
back into the town, leading with them 
the two popular worthies, Simon and 
Timothy, or rather carrying them 
shoulder-high in triumph; though 
wasted by prison and hardship, the 
good men had borne their trial better 
than Sir Thomas, who was of weakly 
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frame. With cries of “‘ A Lancaster! 
A Lancaster! Down with York! 


Death to murderers!” the worthy folk 
of Ruddiford pranced along; old and 
young, there was no man, scarcely a 
woman or a child, in bed that night. 

Isabel crept along shivering, with 
set teeth and staring eyes in the dark- 
ness, listening to the rejoicings over 
the men she had condemned to die. 
She was afraid to go on into the 
town. Her plan, if she had any, was 
to find one or two of her own men,— 
provided there were any still alive 
after the surprise and storming of the 
castle — to get hold of horses and 
escape into the country. Once free 
of these accursed walls, the danger 
would be less. She was a splendid 
horsewoman ; no fatigue or failing for 
her ; the danger was that she would 
tire out her companions before they 
reached the Yorkist camp. 

She waited in the shadow, under 
a black corner of wall. When that 
crowd of clamouring fools was passed, 
she said to herself, she would slip 
across the road and make her way 
towards the stables and the bridge- 
gate, if not outside, then inside the 
walls. It was a dangerous attempt, 
but she was desperate. She, the 
murderer of Sir William, betrayed, as 
she felt sure, by her tool Antonio, 
what chance had she at the hands of 
all these men? 

Even as she waited, tall and 
muffled, hardly visible there in the 
black shadow against the wall, a man 
with light steps came springing from 
the way of the gate, and was close 
upon her before she was aware of 
him. Pressing up to the wall, her 
white face and hands hidden against 
the hard stones, she might have 


escaped his notice but for a sudden 
pant of the breath, angry and quick, 
but also for the fact that he was 
watching for her. 

Antonio had returned to the room, 
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after stowing away her poisoned dag- 
ger and making some private arrange- 
ments of his own. He found them 
all following like sheep in the train of 
Mistress Meg and those who were 
bearing away the Vicar to her tower. 
Lord Marlowe and Jasper Tilney were 
talking apart, but their eyes, too, 
were following her. With flushed 
face and streaming locks she moved 
and spoke like a young queen, and no 
man there, it seemed, could see or 
think of any other creature or thing. 
Antonio looked, and smiled, with fire 
smouldering in his dark eyes. It was 
true ; she had never been more beau- 
tiful; and in an hour or two she 
would be his, his entirely, his eternally, 
his slave, his queen. 

“What have you done with my 
Lady?” he whispered to Black 
Andrew, staring like the rest. 

The man-at-arms started and looked 
round, open-mouthed. “The devil! 
She’s gone!” he muttered. 

“The Devil is gone, you may say, 
the Devil in form of woman. Nay, 
hold thy peace; she has escaped by 
the bed-chamber. I will slip round 
and meet her; she will not pass so 
quickly into the town. Bring a 
couple of men to the town-gate; I 
shall be ready for you.” 

“Mistress Margaret ordered me to 
carry her to the dungeon,—an1 then 
all these fellows came in with Sir 
Thomas—and then there were pas- 
sages with my Lord—and I know not 
how— ” 

“ Bestir yourself,—she shal] not 
escape,” Antonio said, and vanished 
again. 

And now, in this byway leading 
from her private staircase to the gate, 
almost on the very spot where he 
expected to meet her, he found her 
hiding against the wall. He laughed 
a little, discovering her; this addi- 
tional revenge had been wanting to 
his triumph. Standing still before 























her, he said, “‘ Madam, which way do 
you go?” 

She turned round suddenly, and 
faced him like a creature at bay. 
“What is that to you? I go where 
I please,” she said. 

“ Nay,” said Antonio, “the lady of 
this castle has ordered you to the 
dungeon. Her men are even now 
searching for you, Madam.” 

“Then you will hide me, Antonio, 
and help me to escape,” she answered 
boldly. He was silent, and she could 
not see his face, so that this quietness 
gave her a moment’s encouragement. 
She held out both her hands to him. 
“You were false to me, but I pardon 
you,” she said, and her voice trembled 
a little; it was hard for a proud 
woman to plead with him even so far. 
“T tell you, Antonio,” she said, “ you 
are taking the wrong side now. I 
warn you, the future lies with Edward 
of York. Listen, you pretended to 
love me once—I know not what has 
worked this change in you—nay, 
listen! Help me away now, and we 
will come back with an army and 
rout this noisy troop of clowns and 
ruffians. You shall have the castle 
and Margaret Roden too. If Harry 
Marlowe has married her, we will not 
spare him; but I think he dare not, 
because of the Queen. And that 
Tilney,—sooner than be married to 
him, she will throw herself from the 
top of the tower.” 

She spoke very quickly and eagerly, 
leaning forward; he stood in the 
gangway, a yard or two from her, 
watching her every movement as 
keenly as if she still had the poisoned 
dagger hidden under her draperies. 
When she paused he laughed again. 
“What, Madam! a _ beggar’s brat 
from the streets of Naples, a slave, a 
dog, son of a dog, lowest of mankind ? 
Your authority as guardian, — will 
even that suffice for giving Ruddiford 
and its lady to such an one?” 
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“ Ay, it will, I will make it,” she 
said. “At my prayer, Edward will 
give you honours, Antonio. Save 
me now, and you shall have your 
reward. My salvation on it, I will 
not cheat you.” 

He stood perfectly still. The dis- 
tant tumult went on. Black Andrew 
and the men might be near, but he 
could not hear them. The situation 
pleased him ; the vengeance was fine ; 
his satisfaction went on growing. 
For the next moment, with a 
muttered word, “ Nay, if I must,” she 
was on the pavement at his feet, 
clasping his knees and praying 
passionately. “Sweet Antonio, those 
insults,—dost not know how a woman 
is most angry with him she loves 
best? What does the past matter? 
I will make you the noblest and 
richest young man in England, as 
you are the bravest and most beauti- 
ful, my dear love always, no matter 
what dull English girl you take to 
wife! But you shall have her, you 
shall have this Meg that all you men 
fancy. I have full authority ; I have 
the will that gives it, and no one can 
take it from me. Now save me, 
because your success depends on me, 
Antonio.” 

“You have the will,—where?” 
Antonio said sharply. 

“In a pouch under my gown,” she 
said, “I have not parted from it 
since that night.” 

“ Rise up,” he said, “and give it 
to me.” 

Lady Marlowe hesitated. ‘ What 
use is it to you?” 

“Madam,” Antonio replied coldly, 
“you will obey me.” 

She rose slowly to her feet, with 
the horrible knowledge that her 
humiliation was wasted. While, with 
shaking hands in the darkness, she 
felt for the roll of parchment, he 
laughed again and said: “I need no 
help from you. Do you believe it 
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was for nothing that I brought my 
Lord and Master Tilney into the 
castle? Nay, I shall have my reward 
from them, not from you. Will or 
no will, this is not a time to wait for 
your authority.” 

“What madness are you talking!” 
she said. “ With what reward can 
they satisfy you?” 

“With the reward I desire. Shall 
I tell you all? They have sworn to 
draw lots with me for the prize, 
—Mistress Roden and Ruddiford. 
Madam, if I fail to win the prize, 
you may call me fool and blockhead 
as well as beggar’s brat and dog. See 
you, Madam? I carve my fortunes 
for myself; ‘tis the best and surest 
way. To you [I shall owe nothing, 
will owe nothing, except vengeance for 
your falseness and insolence to me, and 
for the cruel death of my old master. 
You are in my power; pray no use- 
less prayers, for I hate you. Give 
me the will. I hear the steps of the 
guard, searching for you to carry 
you to the dungeon. Ruddiford folk 
think, Madam, that you have much 
to answer for.” 

She stood fixed for a moment, 
staring upon him with quick breaths. 
Then she cried sharply, “ Villain!” 
and flung herself upon him with such 
sudden force that he was dashed 
against the opposite wall. He lost 
his footing and was half stunned 
for the moment, so that she fied 
without his instantly following her. 

Black Andrew and his men, fierce 
and strong, but heavy and awkward 
of movement, were not quick enough 
to intercept the dark flying figure 
which darted from the shadows of 
the side passages into the broader 
and lighter space near the gate. 
Through the gate she ran, and along 


(To be continued. ) 





the narrow street, where there were 
not many people, most of the popu- 
lation having escorted Simon and 
Timothy to their home. The men 
came pounding after her, shouting 
“Murder, murder! Justice! Stop 
the witch, the murderer !” 

She flew down the middle of the 
street, making for the church where 
the loud joy-bells were pealing still. 
As she passed, the mob gathered 
from lanes and byways, but there 
were very few; she was hardly 
visible, her black gown whisking like 
a phantom through the darkness. 

She had well-nigh reached the foot 
of the church steps, the men-at-arms 
being many yards behind, when a 
boy at the entrance of an alley took 
up a large stone as she passed, and 
threw it at her, striking her full on 
the side of the head. She ran on a 
pace or two, then fell on her face 
crashing down on the stones, almost 
in the shadow of the church-door. 

The men came up, Antonio follow- 
ingthem. They lifted Lady Marlowe, 
and laid her on the steps; their 
handling was not tender, for they 
knew that she had murdered their 
old master, neither was it barbarous. 
But this made no difference to the 
woman who lay there, her white face 
strained and awful in the torch-light, 
for the blow from the stone had 
killed her instantly. 

The old priest of King’s Hall had 
been standing at the west door and 
had seen it all. He came forward 
with authority. “The woman was 
seeking sanctuary,” he said. “Sinner 
as she may have been, she is a 
woman, and dead. It is not fitting 
that she should lie there. Lift her 
into the porch, and may God have 
mercy on her miserable soul !” 











THERE is no need to enlarge upon 
the chief lesson of the Russo-Japanese 
War,—the confirmation it affords of 
the overwhelming importance of sea- 
power. Nor again is there any need 
to dwell upon the further lesson that, 
to reap the advantages to which the 
successful exercise of sea-power has 
opened a way, an island State re- 
quires also a thoroughly organised 
army and an efficient over-sea trans- 
port service. The lessons to which 
I would call attention refer to points 
of tactical detail. These are well 
worth consideration as a possible 
corrective to the somewhat hasty 
conclusions derived from our very 
exceptional experiences in the South 
African War. 

As the result of these experiences 
we make very wide extensions the 
normal formation for infantry attack. 
In some of our South African battles 
the firing line was formed of men 
extended at ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty paces. What this means will 
be better understood if it is noted 
that with men extended at ten paces 
on a front a mile long there are only 
just two hundred and twelve rifles in 
action. With such widely extended 
lines it was easy to find cover and to 
minimise loss, and against an enemy 
like the Boers, who hardly ever ven- 
tured on a counter-attack and rarely 
waited for the attack to be pressed 
home, it was frequently an easy 
matter to outflank a position by 
merely lengthening out the attacking 
line, till at last the Boers, anxious 
for their retreat, mounted and rode 
away, and the battle was won. But 


where the enemy held his ground 
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and shot fairly straight there was 
serious risk that things would not 
end so easily. Every man felt the 
want of near support; he felt too 
that as he went forward he must be 
the target for many rifles. The scat- 
tered fire of the attack, sputtering 
along a mile of ground, would not 
give the impression of being able to 
master the answering fire of the 
enemy. Things tended to come to 
a stand-still, and the line could only 
go on if a flanking movement made 
the Boers run to their ponies, or if 
a covering fire of artillery and long- 
range rifles beat down the fire of 
the defence. 

The weak point of all formations 
based on very wide extensions and 
intended to minimise loss is that at 
the same time they minimise fire- 
effect. They leave out of account 
the golden saying of an American 
admiral, old Farragut, which em- 
bodies a principle that is as true on 
land as on sea: “ The best protection 
against an enemy’s fire is the steady 
and well directed fire of our own 
guns.” It is no use minimising one’s 
own losses if at the same time one 
minimises those of the enemy. The 
attack can succeed only by hitting hard. 

Moreover, if the attack is to end 
in victory it must give the enemy a 
very strong impression that his fire 
cannot check or seriously delay the 
advance, and that if he holds on too 
long he will have to stand up against 
an overwhelming rush of cold steel. 
Men dribbling along at ten paces in- 
terval, with other equally extended 
lines following them, do not readily 
give this impression. 
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Now the Japanese know exactly 
what we did in South Africa. Major 
Hiraoka, who was killed a few weeks 
ago in Manchuria, witnessed the chief 
operations and reported very fully to 
his Government, which has doubtless 
also made full use of other sources 
of information. Opposed to modern 
rifles in the hands of European 
troops holding entrenched positions, 
the Japanese have not followed the 
example of our South African tactics. 
They have adopted formations which 
would result in whole battalions being 
put out of action by the umpires, if 
they were attempted at Aldershot. 
And the test of deadly battle has 
given them victory, where the umpire 
would have decided that the attack 
must fail. At the battle of the Yalu 
the Japanese infantry forded the 
stream of the Ai-ho in dense columns. 
The Russian fire failed to stop them, 
and the attack was pushed success- 
fully home against the Russian left, 
carrying everything before it. Again, 
at the battle of Kin-chau, where some 
of the hardest fighting of the war 
took place, the attack was much more 
like what one sees at Continental 
manceuvres, than like the Aldershot 
and Salisbury Plain formations. The 
descriptions of the attack sent home 
by the correspondents are confirmed 
by the sketches which have appeared 
in Tue Datty Grapuic. In one re- 
markable sketch of the attack on 
Nanshan Hill we see first a line of 
men going forward almost shoulder to 
shoulder ; some two or three hundred 
yards behind them came a similar 
line in support, and at about the same 
distance the main rush of the attack, 
composed of infantry in a formation 
like our old quarter column, practi- 
cally a dense mass. They are suffer- 
ing some loss, but they are going 
forward, and one has the explanation 
of the fact that they can push on 
without severe loss in the background 
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of the sketch, where one sees the low 
hills that are the objective of the 
attack. A note on the sketch indi- 
cates that these are the Russian artil- 
lery positions, and they are covered 
with masses of smoke. Now modern 
artillery in action does not produce 
these heavy clouds, and one must 
therefore infer that the smoke is 
that of a heavy downpour of burst- 
ing Japanese shells. If the sketch 
has been interpreted aright it bears 
out the argument of those few 
military critics at home, and the 
many abroad, who, despite South 
African theories, have not feared to 
maintain that attacks in close order 
can be successfully pushed home, 
provided there has been sufficient 
fire-preparation to shake the enemy, 
and such a heavy and well aimed 
covering fire that he can no longer 
bring his own fire to bear with effect. 
It does not matter how accurate the 
rifles of the defence are, or how fast 
they can be reloaded, if the men who 
hold them are in such a nervous 
excited state that they no longer aim 
low and straight. 

It is said that in one of the later 
fights near Tashihchao the Japanese 
used for the first time a wide exten- 
sion in the attack, but it is noted also 
that they were locally weak in ar- 
tillery. This may be the explana- 
tion of the new departure. If so, 
the wide extension was adopted on 
account of the difficulty of establish- 
ing a superiority of fire. In any case 
the attack in closer and heavier forma- 
tions had been adopted with brilliant 
results in all the preceding battles. Let 
it be granted it was costly and meant 
heavy loss; but the Japanese were 
ready to pay the cost, and the impact 
of these great masses of fighting men 
meant also heavy loss for the enemy 
when the attack got home, and 
secured prisoners and guns as solid 
tokens of victory. It is evident, too, 
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that the repeated success of such 
attacks has had a depressing effect 
on the moral of the Russian troops. 
It is one thing to be mancuvred out 
of a position by the outflanking effect 
of extending firing lines; it is a 
worse sensation to be forcibly thrust 
from them by an avalanche of fixed 
bayonets, after being subjected in 
the preparatory stage of the attack 
and up to the last moment of its 
advance to a hail of long ranging 
bullets and a deluge of shrapnel from 
the quick-firers. When two or three 
such attacks have succeeded the men 
who have carried them through feel 
invincible ; the men who have tried 
in vain to stop them begin to lose 
confidence, and events have a ten- 
dency to repeat themselves. 

For the sake of simplifying the 
argument it has so far been assumed 
that the Japanese losses have been 
heavy. But this is a point that is 
open to discussion. Here in Eng- 
land we use such phrases as “ serious 
loss” and “heavy loss” somewhat 
loosely, and the average newspaper 
reader, and even the average jour- 
nalist, appears to have very vague 
ideas of what the great battles of the 
past have cost victors and vanquished 
alike in casualties. After the first 
days of battle to the south of Liao- 
yang more than one of the London 
papers spoke of the losses being 
“heavier than any since Sedan.” 
But on the day of the second battle 
of Plevna the Russian attack lost 
over twenty-two per cent. of the 
troops, the Turkish defence nineteen 
per cent. I do not believe that there 
has been any loss approaching this in 
the present war. We are so accus- 
tomed to the small losses incurred in 
our wars against half civilised races 
that there is a kind of unconscious 
exaggeration in speaking of loss in 
battle, and few people have any very 
precise ideas on the subject. The 
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attack of the Gordons at Dargai is 
often referred to as a brilliant suc- 
cess in the face of a deadly fire and 
heavy loss. The battalion actually 
lost one officer killed, two seriously 
and four slightly wounded, and three 
killed and forty-one wounded among 
the rank and file. In South Africa 
probably the heaviest local loss was 
that of the Highland Brigade at 
Magersfontein, which lost just seven- 
teen per cent. in eight hours of battle. 
Compare this with the sixty-eight 
per cent. of loss incurred by the 
16th Prussian Infantry Regiment at 
Rezonville in 1870 in an hour and 
a half of fighting, or the fifty-two per 
cent. of loss of the 52nd on the same 
day. If one takes the whole force 
engaged, and not individual regiments 
that suffered exceptionally heavy 
casualties, the percentage is of course 
lower. The question of loss in battle 
has been treated in great detail by 
Captain Berndt of the Austrian Staff 
in an elaborate statistical work Diz 
Zant iM Krisce. The following is a 
summary of his results : 


Average percentage of loss in 12 chief 
batiles of the Seven Years’ War :—Vic- 
tors, 14 per cent.; Vanquished, 19 per 
cent. 

In 22 battles of the First Napoleon’s 
Wars : — Victors, 12 per cent.; Van- 
quished, 19 per cent. 

In four battles of the Crimean War :— 
Victors, 10 per cent.; Vanquished, 17 per 
cent. 

In eight chief battles of the Franco- 
German War :—Victors, 10$ per cent. ; 
Vanquished, 9 per cent. 


These results show a decrease of loss 
in the period of improved weapons. 
In South Africa the loss incurred 
never exceeded ten per cent. 

Now what has been the proportion 
in the present war, on the Japanese 
side? The censorship has been so 
rigid that it is no easy matter to 
say what was the force engaged in 
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any particular battle. There are 
official figures of the Japanese losses 
in some of their victories, but we 
shall have to wait till the war is over 
for exact figures as to the effective 
fighting force engaged. I have, how- 
ever, endeavoured to make a com- 
parison of the force engaged and the 
loss incurred in two fights on which 
we have very full details, and I have 
had the advantage of being able to 
check my own calculations by com- 
paring them with those of an officer 
who has made a special study of the 
war and has collected every available 
scrap of information on it. 

At the battle of Kin-chau, or Nan- 
shan, the Japanese had at the lowest 
computation about forty thousand 
men in action, and their casualties 
were four thousand two hundred and 
four, that is as nearly as possible ten 
and a half per cent. This is the same 
as the average loss of the victors in 
the Franco-German War, and much 
less than their loss at Woerth and 
Gravelotte. At Nanshan the Japa- 
nese had to storm an entrenched posi- 
tion, and carried the enemy’s works 
in close formation, after several tem- 
porary failures. 

At Telissu, where the attack was 
made against a position less formid- 
ably entrenched and not so obstinately 
defended, the Japanese loss was under 
one thousand, and they had at least 
fifty thousand men in action. This is 
a loss of only two per cent., and may 
therefore be described as slight; it 
was certainly far below the ten per 
cent. standard, which would imply 
that the Japanese had only ten 
thousand men engaged, an absurdly 
low figure. 

Marshal Oyama has estimated his 
loss in the first days of battle before 
Liao-yang at ten thousand killed and 
wounded. If his force were only one 
hundred thousand men this would 
make the percentage of loss ten. But 


it would seem that the Japanese had 
something like two hundred thousand 
men engaged in this series of actions 
extending over more than one day. 
The loss is therefore nearer five than 
ten per cent. Owing, moreover, to 
the small calibre of the modern rifle 
large numbers of the men returned as 
wounded are back in the fighting line 
before a month is over. It would 
appear then that the Japanese attacks 
have not been excessively costly. 
Indeed it would seem that an attack 
vigorously pressed home by large 
bodies of men in comparatively close 
order, and prepared and covered by 
a powerful array of quick-firing guns, 
can be carried to success with less 
loss than the victors incurred in the 
great battles of the past. 

What we may call the Continental 
school of tacticians is naturally well 
satisfied at the confirmation of their 
views supplied by the first battles of 
the Japanese War. It isa school well 
represented in Germany by Meckel, 
for some time an instructor of the 
Japanese armies, and the author of 
a famous protest against loose forma- 
tions, wide extensions, and some other 
recent fashions in warfare. 

There are other lessons which may 
be gathered from Japanese methods. 
They have not considered it necessary 
to disguise their officers as privates 
and encumber them with a carbine. 
Like the officers of every army in the 
world except our own the Japanese 
leaders of men carry the sword. They 
keep to the old common-sense view 
that the officer who has to direct and 
observe the fire of his men is better 
without the burden of a rifle. If he 
has to take personal part in the 
actual fighting it will be at close 
quarters, so they leave him the 
weapon of the hand-to-hand fight 
which he knows how to use. They 
hold that, even at the risk of the 
enemy marking him, he must be 











easily distinguished from the men he 
leads, for the person of the officer is 


the rallying point of his men. All 
our disguises are after all of little 
use. At distances where badges of 
rank, or the wearing of the sword, 
can be easily observed the mere action 
of the officer, the use of the field-glass 
with which he notes the effects of his 
fire, his position as he moves with his 
men,—all these mark him off from 
them. Granted he may run a slightly 
greater risk ; this is and must be the 
case always if he is to lead. Officers 
disguised as privates are a mistake, 
as we shall find out sooner or later. 
Again, we send our infantry 
colours to parish churches and town- 
halls when our battalions go on active 
service. Yet the history of all fight- 
ing, from pitched battles down to 
street riots, shows that a flag is one 
of the most helpful things for keeping 
men together and drawing them on. 
The Japanese carry into battle the 
national flag, the red-rayed sun on a 
white field. The flags are kept furled 
in the early stage of the advance, 
but they are flung to the wind when 
the moment comes for the decisive 
rush. They serve a double purpose ; 
they help as guiding points in the 
charge, and they indicate to the sup- 
porting artillery how far forward the 
advance has gone, and enable the 
gunners to keep up their fire till the 
attack is within a short distance of 
the enemy, and to see clearly when 
the moment is come to cease firing. 
If our soldiers, when they drove the 
Boers from the ridge at Dundee, had 
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been able to display the flag as they 
topped the heights there would not 
have been that miserable bombard- 
ment of our own men by our own 
batteries, in which some of our heroic 
wounded were wounded again. If 
the Irish Rifles had been able to 
show a flag as they dashed at the 
kopje in the surprise at Stormberg, 
our own guns would not have 
opened upon them, and brave Colonel 
Eager would not have fallen under 
the British shrapnel. These may 
seem small details, but to stop a rush 
of our own men with our own shell- 
fire at a critical moment may mean 
all the difference between success and 
disaster. The flags carried by the 
Japanese are not like our regimental 
colours, heavy and elaborately em- 
broidered standards ; they are ap- 
parently the national flag, in light 
bunting on a long pole. We might 
perhaps take a lesson from them and 
give our men the national flag as 
their battle colours. There would 
even be a gain in giving its full 
legitimate play to local sentiment. 
Colonial troops would be proud to see 
their local ensigns leading them in 
the charge: a Highland brigade 
would feel a new enthusiasm at the 
sight of the old blue flag with St. 
Andrew’s Cross ; and Irish regiments 
would rival the deeds of Pieter’s Hill 
if a bit of green bunting were flapping 
over the advancing bayonets. War 
is not all mechanics. The man is 
more than the weapon, and how the 
man feels at the critical moment is 
the decisive question. 

A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 








Tae American, on his (or should 
I more aptly say her?) holiday likes 
to be smart, and whatever may be 
the vogue of the moment to cultivate 
it assiduously. The Canadian, on the 
contrary (speaking generally of course), 
inclines to that quieter sort of summer 
outing in favour with a majority of 
English folk. The Canadian element 
at American watering-places is a neg- 
ligeable quantity ; the Americans, on 
the other hand, have almost made 
their own many delightful spots that 
a few years ago were visited only 
by Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, or 
Hamilton. 

Of all these Murray Bay is perhaps 
the most popular in an exclusive way, 
the most fashionable and the most 
picturesque. Like some half dozen 
others of less renown, it lies on the 
Lower St. Lawrence, but almost alone 
upon the north shore and at a point 
about ninety miles below Quebec, 
where the mighty river, some fifteen 
or twenty miles wide, is nearly as salt 
as the ocean itself. The summers 
here are as cool as those of England, 
as short and sometimes as wet. But 
Canadians who have passed through 
a June and July in Montreal or 
Toronto, and yet more Americans 
from New York or Philadelphia, can 
face Scotch mists and breezes, occa- 
sionally suggestive of not far distant 
ice floes, with something more than 
equanimity. Indeed if Murray Bay 
had nothing more to recommend it, 
as a mere tonic for dyspepsia and a 
restorer of complexions it would hold 
its own. But Malbaie, as the French 
call it, has much stronger claims than 
this in a bold sea coast and a country 
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behind picturesque, both in the human 
and physical way, which merges at no 
great distance into mountains lofty 
as those of Scotland and clad with 
eternal forests that spread northward 
into the unknown towards Hudson’s 
Bay. A river as large, turbulent, and 
pellucid as the Dee or Usk, avoiding 
the dull and turgid interval of an 
estuary, tumbles direct into a deep 
bay whose far extended horns carry 
on their green slopes, and a goodly 
mixture of transatlantic humanity for 
a few brief summer weeks of every year. 

Murray Bay has been called the 
Canadian Newport, but the name 
is not justified, for the prodigious 
consciousness of wealth, and almost 


laborious smartness and pose of 
exclusiveness based on the day 
before yesterday, of the Rhode 


Island resort have no counterpart 
in the freer life and reasonable com- 
fort of the summer cottagers at 
the mouth of the Murray. And 
speaking of the day before yesterday, 
I should like here to record an 
incident, which will, I think, enter- 
tain such readers as are familiar with 
the lack of perspective and of a sense 
of proportion which leads the modern 
American into much foolish talk in 
respect of birth and ancestry as 
a social factor. The incident is 
not inexcusably parenthetical, as it 
was told me with much relish by 
an American lady in Murray Bay, 
for the reason that the hero of it 
is an acquaintance of my own. The 


scene was a drawing-room in Balti- 
more, where many Colonial Dames 
or Daughters of the Revolution were 
societies which 


gathered together, 














imply descent from an officer in that 
notable struggle, and gratify the 
righteous craving to be distinguished 
from the pork-packer so prevalent just 
now in American society. There was 
much conversation of such kind as 
persons of high lineage assembled for 
the specific purpose of emphasising its 
claims in a democracy would indulge 
in. My friend, one of a _ small 
minority of males, was a Briton 
who had found his way through the 
ordinary channels of introduction to 
this afternoon reception. He belongs 
to a family that is of some genea- 
logical interest as bearing the name 
of the Welsh manor in which they 
have lived ever since the Edwardian 
conquest. Personally, I think, wholly 
indifferent to these matters, and cer- 
tainly incapable of understanding the 
mysterious code of the Revolutionary 
ancestor, being doubtless very much 
bored, and perhaps appearing so, one 
of the ladies made a good-natured 
attempt to bring him into the con- 
versation by the very appropriate re- 
mark, “I think you are of a Welsh 
family, Mr. —.” My friend, who is 
as modest as he is ungenealogical, 
had of course the bare outlines of 
his family history, which are almost 
public property, and answered the 
question with engaging and frank 
simplicity: “Well,” he said, “we 
never feel sure whether we have 
actually the right to call ourselves 
Welsh, as we only went in, you see, 
with Edward the First.” A quite 
painful depression, my informant 
says, fell upon the Revolutionary 
Dames, and not the least entertaining 
part of it was the sublime uncon- 
sciousness of the young man that he 
had said anything of the smallest in- 
terest to himself or anybody present. 
The old French village of Mal- 
baie, considerably stimulated by the 
numerous needs of the cottage and 
hotel visitors in the neighbourhood, 
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straggles along the mouth of the river, 
where, between the last rapid and the 
junction with the tide, it sweeps on- 


ward in a broad, smooth current 
spanned by an imposing suspension 
bridge. Thrifty tradesmen, who have 
accumulated many dollars and very 
little English, proclaim their business 
by signboards illustrated with the 
weapons of their craft, and beam with 
gratified approval on the meteors 
from the outer world, smart in their 
clothes, but apparently imbecile in 
their methods of amusement. Their 
value is unquestionable, however, if 
their habits seem frivolous and un- 
fathomable. They are heretics, more- 
over, a spiritual misfortune or reproach, 
which the most priest-influenced (it 
would be hardly fair to say priest- 
ridden) people in the world could not 
regard with the equanimity of a Pa- 
risian boulevardier. At the end of the 
street of steep-gabled, gaily-painted 
timber houses and shops a spacious 
wooden church, well painted without 
and elaborately decorated within, 
shoots its bronze spire heavenward, 
with a convent on one side, its shady 
garden sloping to the water, and a 
seminary of old French design upon the 
other. Every safeguard would thus 
seem to exist against the corrosive in- 
fluences of the gay world which wags 
along either shore of the bay, that of 
Point au Pic to the west, and of Cap 
a lAigle to the east. Taking the 
former direction along a tortuous 
dusty road, bristling in its still primi- 
tive barriers of snake-fence and passing 
the seigneurial mansion with its timber 
and lawns and towering flagstaff, a 
long trough-like valley opens out 
between the fir-clad bluffs by the 
water’s edge and the lofty-swelling 
ridge behind. In the valley the 
familiar golfers, of both sexes, may 
be seen in all directions pursuing their 
daily round over a diversified, pic- 
turesque, and extremely promising 
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eighteen-hole course. Along the 
slopes of the leafy hill-side, for the 
space of nearly two miles, stand the 
residences of the summer visitors, 
the quiet, the gay, the American and 
the Canadian, the new-comer of 
yesterday, the old-timer of twenty 
years ago; each house illustrating the 
fancy of its owner in that varied field 
of light cottage architecture so suc- 
cessfully cultivated across the Atlan- 
tic, and each one of course standing 
in its own demesne of lawn, garden, 
and plantations. The lofty ridge 
behind is dark with a thick mantle 
of spruce, cedar, and fir. Below, near 
the shore the high road wanders on, 
lined with the wooden cottages of 
habitants and summer abodes of more 
modest pretensions than those above, 
pleasantly set, however, in little en- 
closures of green turf, and shaded by 
the broad whispering leaves of maple, 
sycamore, or ash. 

Murray Bay was discovered by a 
few Canadians, mainly from Toronto, 
some thirty or forty years ago, as a 
paradise for the old-fashioned al fresco 
holiday. Development was inevitable, 
but it proceeded slowly till recent 
times, and now Americans from New 
York and Philadelphia have practic- 
ally taken possession of the place. 
At any rate they will own two-thirds 
of the summer cottages and largely 
represent the smarter and gayer side 
of social life, the stars and stripes 
fluttering alone or above the beaver- 
stamped Canadian-British flag from 
many a garden flag-pole. The Cana- 
dians are not perhaps entirely satisfied 
with this annexation of their most 
attractive watering-place ; but all its 
principal frequenters of both nation- 
alities go there year after year to their 
own roof-trees, whose improvement 
adds interest of course to their holi- 
day. Intimacies and acquaintance- 
ships are inevitable between the two 
varieties of Anglo-Saxon, thus united 


in the desire to enjoy life in a place 
to which they are equally partial. 
The Americans, however, have greatly 
raised the scale of living, disturbed 
the old simplicity of the place, and 
driven great numbers of Anglo-Cana- 
dians who, from motives of taste or 
purse, liked that kind of thing, to 
the opposite shores of the little bay 
where, from scattered rows of cottages 
lifted high above the river, the British 
ensign waves with defiant unanimity. 

The attitude of Americans and 
Canadians towards each other might 
be enlarged upon to any extent and 
from all points of view, and the 
situation grows more interesting as 
Canada grows in importance. On its 
lighter side the prevalent note of the 
smart American is a sort of amusing 
unconsciousness that Canada exists,— 
something of the air assumed by his 
equivalent upon this side towards the 
social doings of a provincial city, 
intensified by much greater ignorance 
of the matter. There is, of course, 
little or nothing of this in Murray 
Bay, or in kindred places where in- 
ternational intimacies and friendships 
flourish. But among the mass of 
prosperous Americans, who never see 
Canada unless on a rapid tour, there 
is infinite complacency in this respect, 
in no way modified by the fact of 
a vice-regal court now that dukes are 
so common at Newport, Washington, 
and New York. Nor as yet has the 
recent discovery of Canada by Ameri- 
can capitalists in an industrial sense, 
in any way affected this particular 
point of view. In fact it seems to 
justify the old business attitude 
towards the Dominion which was 
one of good-humoured and contemp- 
tuous tolerance of the deliberate 
habits of a British Dependancy. 
Canadians suffer this with much com- 
placency. The social side, so far as 
they hear anything of it, they would 
laugh at, rightly or wrongly, as the 











mere antics of millionaires. Their 
inferiority in enterprise they admit 
good-humouredly, very much as we 
do, attribute it not inaptly to circum- 
stances, and strive a little harder 
perhaps than we do to make the 
contrast less obvious. 

Owing to the pressure of accom- 
modation, natural to places of this 
description in August, we found our- 
selves in quarters very different from 
the two gay hotels which Murray 
Bay now boasts, temporarily as we 
expected, permanently as it turned 
out, to our good fortune from every 
point of view. It was the original 
inn of the place to which we were 
driven from the pier, in a caleche at 
a hand-gallop by a taciturn French- 
man, whose main object was appar- 
ently to test our nerves, the climax 
being a right-angled turn at full speed 
into the inn-yard which very nearly 
unseated us altogether. 

The inn was a modest but neat 
two-storeyed building, with outside 
verandahs above and below, and a 
little lawn shaded by maples divid- 
ing it from the road. Our immediate 
hostesses were two good-looking, well- 
dressed French-Canadian girls, who 
spoke no English worth mentioning. 
A sturdy and capable mother (who 
spoke none at all) hovered in the 
background and officiated in the 
kitchen. An aged grandsire of ninety 
smoked endless pipes of tobacco on 
the verandah and gazed placidly out 
at the prodigious transformation he 
had lived to witness; a chatty old 
gentleman he was, who bore a High- 
land name and was actually the 
grandson of one of those Scottish 
soldiers of Wolfe’s who became the 
ancestors of French-Canadians innu- 
merable.’ No less than three hundred 


' The two seigneuries at Murray Bay were 
= about 1761 to two of Wolfe’s High- 
and officers, who took with them some of 
The latter married French- 


their men. 
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of the name borne by our hosts and 
their inn flourished in the neighbour- 
hood. He had been the Sampson of 
the village in his prime, and tradition 
well supported his own tales of 
derring-do with sacks of flour, saw- 
logs, or the persons of those who 
ventured to fall out with him. Any 
tremors we might have had regarding 
the company in an establishment so 
hopelessly unfashionable were assuaged 
at once by our allocation toa detached 
cottage containing three bedrooms, a 
sitting-room, and verandah. Any 
further anxiety as to table, or table- 
companions, vanished at the first 
experience, for in a series of quaint 
low rooms, spotlessly clean, as good 
plain meals were served thrice a day 
as the heart could desire. And we 
were waited on not by the bored and 
supercilious handmaiden that is typi- 
cal of the average transatlantic hotel, 
but by affable French peasant girls 
who not only knew their business but 
actually seemed to like it. We could 
have dined in seclusion had we 
chosen, but preferred the livelier part 
and the more public room. A dozen 
to twenty frequently changing guests, 
decent French-Canadians of the bour- 
geois sort from the cities mainly, and 
consequently bilingual, though speak- 
ing French only among themselves, 
were our table neighbours. Fortunate 
in having friends among the old 
habitués of the place this isolation 
from the doubtful pleasures of gay 
hotel life mattered nothing. If any 
intentions of migrating to the large 
wooden many-galleried barrack on 
the hill above survived the first day, 
they quickly vanished as we listened 
to the steady roar of a meal in pro- 
gress echoing over the golf-links sea- 
ward. Moreover, it should not be 
forgotten that the inclusive charge 


Canadian wives, and their descendants be- 
came French-Canadians in every respect, 
though bearing Scottish names. 
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of our hostelry was one dollar per 
head a day, cottage and all, and that 
it stood the test of a month’s expe- 
rience. 

Our fellow inmates here were, of 
course, people without any social 
pretensions. There must certainly 
have been French-Canadians of the 
upper class at the two big hotels, but 
they do not mix to an appreciable 
extent with Anglo-Canadians at these 
watering-places any more than in 
their own towns. The latter and the 
Americans, mingling readily, form 
society here as in all similar places. 
Americans now predominate and set 
the fashion, if not always followed 
by the others, and when they have 
a fancy they work it to the death. 
Driving, riding, and golf are the chief 
open-air amusements of Murray Bay, 
and no self-respecting youth would at 
present be seen engaged upon any of 
these exhilarating pastimes with a 
covering to his head. The maidens 
and even matrons follow suit. A 
line of caleches, each carrying a hat- 
less and capless couple, may be seen 
pursuing a giddy rate over the coun- 
try roads. Tan, and even freckles, 
are, I believe, the fashion just now 
at Boston, Newport, and New York, 
and this is a simple way of achieving 
both. The effect is still queerer when 
you meet a group of equestrians, both 
sexes as smart as paint up to the 
chin, but culminating in towzled locks 
and flapping manes of hair. For the 
“ football” hair worn long and parted 
in the middle, familiar to the Briton 
from photographs of teams and crews, 
is still affected by gilded and acade- 
mic youth in the States. Athletic 
truculence was, I think, the original 
motive for the pose, and one result of 
it has been to fix irrevocably in the 
British mind the notion that a heavy 
strain of Indian blood permeates the 
prosperous classes of the Eastern 
States. But from the truculent “ for- 
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ward” at football it spread to the 
meek youth in spectacles who would 
not hurt a fly. 

Nobody rides in England now 
except to hunt or play polo; but 
fashionable America has something of 
a momentary craze for it, not posing 
as the indigenous equestrian from 
Virginia, Texas, Wyoming, or the 
genuine riding countries of America, 
but rather as the English hunting 
man and woman in the off-season, a 
very different seat and a different 
outfit as everybody knows. Nor does 
the smart American any longer drive 
a buggy and fast horse decorated with 
a minimum of gear, for this is now 
sadly provincial, but an English dog- 
cart, of heavy build, and the latest 
shape and colour, drawn by a much 
be-strapped and be-collared cob with 
more action than pace. 

In Murray Bay, however, the 
American gets nearer again to Nature, 
for that wonderful two-wheeled 
vehicle, hoisted high on steel and 
leather springs and known only in 
French-Canada, claims here the smart 
and the unfashionable alike. Noth- 
ing else could go at break-neck pace 
over the steep rough inland roads but 
the caleche; nor could fast movers 
or high steppers cover them with 
anything like the combination of 
pace and security which distinguishes 
the half-fed under-bred Canadian 
pony. Thus equipped there was 
plenty of scope for enterprise, for in 
every direction the scenery was 
delightful. Along the coast the 
roads run east and west far above 
the water, rising and falling amid 
the pleasant intervals of meadow and 
cornfield which lie between the 
forest-crowned inland ridges and the 
edge of the cliffs. Far beneath, the 
mighty St. Lawrence, near twenty 
miles from shore to shore, rolls sea- 
wards, widening rapidly as it ap- 
proaches the mouth of the Saguenay, 
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whose immense volume of fresh water 
stirs the surface of the greater river 
on the calmest days into crests 
of foam at incredible distances 
from their confluence. Schooners 
and fishing vessels dimple the blue 
expanse with their white wings. 
Coasting vessels, laden with Cana- 
dian products, plough their way to 
Sidney, Halifax, or St. Jobn, and a 
big Atlantic steamer as often as not 
fills the centre of the view, either 
outward or homeward bound. The 
further shore, dotted with white 
towns and villages, fades from green 
to grey as it trends towards the gulf, 
and into haze altogether as it leaps 
up into the wild highlands that end 
its civilisation and fertility in the 
dim mountains of the Gaspé penin- 
sula. Other roads lead inland, up 
green valleys, watered by turbulent 
amber streams, along whose banks 
the narrow farms of the habitants 
cluster thickly to lose themselves at 
length among lateral ranges of the 
Laurentian mountains that, clad with 
a mantle of evergreens, roll north- 
ward into worlds unknown. Here, 
in this uplifted wilderness jewelled 
with innumerable lakes and threaded 
by innumerable streams, the sports- 
man makes high holiday. Deer and 
bear, moose and cariboo still roam 
in reasonable quantities through these 
illimitable solitudes, protected now 
this long time, not only by close 
seasons but by strict limits to each 
hunter’s bag. Trout abound in every 
lake and stream, and rise freely to 
flies in August that their sophisti- 
cated brethren in Great Britain 
would not look at in the merriest 
and wettest of Mays. Private sport- 
ing syndicates rent vast tracts of 
this wild country from Government 
or the seigneuries. Rude hunting- 
lodges are their headquarters, only 
approached in many cases by miles 
of forest paths over which the mil- 
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lionaire himself has to walk on foot 
at the heels of his hardy Canadian 
gillie and pack-carriers. Such en- 
terprises form frequent interludes 
to the more sporting residents of 
Murray Bay, who disappear for a 
week from the golf-links and the 
lawn-tennis grounds to return laden 
with trout (and trout-stories) and 
freely scarred with mosquito-bites. 
But the rural enterprise of most of 
the exotic community is restricted 
to the habitable regions where the 
dwellings and customs of old Norman 
France, only somewhat modified and 
set always in a frame that Nature 
in these Laurentian hills has greatly 
favoured, are a perennial attraction 
to those wearied with the rush and 
stir of normal American or Canadian 
life. If not altogether in outward 
custom, these descendants of French- 
Canadian Cerisitaires and Wolfe’s 
Highlanders, are in mental outlook 
perhaps the nearest approach to a 
French rustic of the seventeenth 
century that the world can show. 
No revolutions or social earthquakes, 
no devastating wars or republican 
innovations have disturbed these 
dwellers in the least accessible region 
of French Canada. Here in their 
steep-roofed, one-storeyed, bright- 
coloured houses, amid orchards and 
farms averaging from fifty to a 
hundred acres, dwell one of the 
happiest, most contented peasantries 
probably in the world, and not by 
any means the least picturesque. 
With the instinct of an Irishman, 
but without the deterrent factors in his 
case, the French-Canadian is very apt 
to drift home again when his pockets 
are full, and not seldom when they 
are empty. Sentiment and religion 
are powerful factors, for it would 
seem incredible that the man who 
had for years breathed the air of 
Lowell or Boston and earned good 
wages would re-assimilate himself to 
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the old-world rural tranquillity of 
the shores of the St. Lawrence. But 
thus it often is, and if their influence 
is not wholly unfelt, it is not strong 
enough to call for much remark. If 
thrifty in most ways, the Aabitant is 
sometimes a bit reckless in outlay if 
the merchant tempts him. This trait, 
together with the huge families and 
an indifferent soil, is a frequent 
promoter of mortgages. Sometimes, 
when deeply involved, a family will 
close its establishment, let the land, 
and go to the New England Mills 
till it has earned sufficient to free 
the homestead again. Many single 
wanderers come back with English 
names, bestowed by American or Anglo- 
Canadian employers or managers who 
will not trouble themselves with a 
dificult French word, especially in 
the lumber - camps. ‘“ What's yer 
name?” raps out the headman to 
the Aabitant on first going on to 
the pay-roll. ‘“ Adolphe Leschallas,” 
replies the unsophisticated stranger. 
“How much?” roars Mr. Andy 
McLoughlan, with an oath and a 
delightful unconsciousness of the 
hopeless appearance of his own 
patronymic. “Oh, all right,” says 
he, “you're William Roberts, d’ye 
hear?” The Frenchman may get a 
little restive, but the paymaster 
promptly silences him. “ Well, if 
you want to git your money, I guess 
you'll be William Roberts; if you 
don’t you can call yourself by any 
d—d fool name you please.” And 
Mr. Roberts, the Frenchman remains, 
occasionally for life. 

If Murray Bay may sometimes be 
dull in winter (and I nearly lost the 
favour of my hostess for suggesting 
such a heresy) for the visitor in 
summer at any rate there is plenty 
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to do, and much incentive to action in 
the fine bracing air and grand scenery. 
Steamers ply up and down the bright 
St. Lawrence and the savage solitudes 
of the Saguenay. For the English- 
man who wishes to see something of 
Canada quietly, and who shrinks from 
the obligations and expense of the 
grand tour, Murray Bay should 
prove an admirable and instructive 
variety to the eternal Switzerland. 
He can go to Quebec and back for 
£30, and from Quebec Murray Bay is 
but a few hours of pleasant steaming ; 
and there, for as much more, he may 
pass a month with all the accessory 
expenses required for thoroughly see- 
ing the country, and meet any number 
of pleasant people, transatlantic fellow 
subjects and Americans, and an en- 
vironment that is not only physically 
beautiful, but for Britons should have 
much personal and historic interest. 
If inclined that way, he may catch 
trout, camp out in the forests, or 
play golf to his heart’s content. 
An eight or nine days’ voyage over 
summer seas in a comfortable steamer 
is to the normally constituted person 
both a joy and a rest, particularly 
when two at least of these days are 
in sheltered waters fringed by inspir- 
ing scenery; a week of Quebec 
itself and its environs is an experience 
most people prize when they recall 
it. Thus a delightful seven or eight 
weeks’ holiday for £60 or £70 is 
within reach of hundreds of mode- 
rately endowed Britons, who, rightly 
or wrongly, shrink from the trans- 
continental journey with its obligatory 
sight-seeing, and seem oblivious, or 
ignorant, of any such happy aad 
extremely comfortable compromise as 
this. 
A. G. Brapiey. 
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I rinp my friend Mile. Tardieu (de 
Tardieu it was in palmy days) en- 
gaged in writing letters, an occupa- 
tion to which she is not much 
addicted. She has a way of letting 
her correspondence accumulate until 
it has reached overwhelming propor- 
tions, and then clearing it off with 
one heroic effort. She writes any- 
where, on her knees, or on a layer 
of books of unequal sizes, more rarely 
at her writing-table. To save the 


trouble of blotting, she casts the 
sheets when finished on the floor to the 
right and left, and flings the addressed 
envelopes on to about the same spots. 
Then when Mile. Tardieu’s correspon- 
dents receive her epistles, they are 


under the impression that she has 
blotted them on the hearth-rug or the 
pillar-post ; and when they open them, 
they discover that they are unwilling 
participators in a game of cross ques- 
tions and crooked answers. 

The situation is complicated by the 
presence of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
a large grey tom-cat, and a capricious 
favourite. He always presents him- 
self on correspondence days, walks 
about on the letters,—for he likes to 
hear the crackle of paper under his 
pads, much as some human beings 
love the rustle of the crisp leaves in 
autumn woods—and intrudes a fluffy 
purring form between Mile. Tardieu 
and her work. Mlle. Tardieu holds 
down the bushy grey tail with her 
left hand, while she writes as well as 
she may between the pads, addressing 
the while polyglot reproaches to the 
unheeding animal. 

Mile. Tardieu is polyglot, for she 
keeps a pension, and has contracted 
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conversational inaccuracies in most of 
the European languages. The world is 
for her a linguistic forest, in travers- 
ing which she has become thickly 
covered with burrs. She is literary, 
and when in full dress wears a little 
violet ribbon. I think the little 
ribbon means that she is excellent 
at French grammar, and could not 
easily be found erring in her irregu- 
lar verbs. Her dress is literary. It 
consists of what I have heard called 
a wrapper; and she presents the ap- 
pearance of a parcel that has been 
put up in some pretty chintz stuff, 
only the string has been forgotten. 

“One moment, Monsieur,” says 
Mile. Tardieu ; “ you will excuse my 
finishing—little devil !” 

The apology is for me, the expletive 
for the cat. I take the chair that 
Mile. Tardieu indicates with a motion 
of her head ; a literary head, of which 
the coiffure is always picturesquely 
incomplete. The chair has a broken 
spring, like all easy chairs in pen- 
sions. 

“T forget whether you have met 
him—ugly little animal!” murmurs 
my hostess. 

“Have I?” I reply, thinking that 
answer on the whole the most pro- 
vocative, a kind of conversational 
mustard-leaf. But Mile. Tardieu says 
no more for the moment, and buries 
herself in her writing. The leaves 
fall thick on the floor, as if Mlle. 
Tardieu were a first frost of autumn. 

“That is his photograph, there, to 
your left. I made him have it 
taken.” 

It is the photograph of a gentle- 
man in a frock coat, holding in his 
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hand a cane and a silk hat. He is 
tall, upright, meagre. His hair (still 
thick), his moustache, his eyebrows, 
are all iron-grey. The eyes are 
rather tired, and the lines of care 
deeply cut. But the face is that of 
a gallant, kindly man; one whose 
bark, in its voyage to the unexplored 
zone, has sailed into the frozen lati- 
tudes beyond fifty, and is not yet ice- 
bound. 

“ Nayant plus du gentilhomme que 
son honneur qu'il garde, son nom qu'il 
cache, et son epée qu'il montre,” says 
Mile. Tardieu. “ But no, that will not 
do at all. He does not hide his name: 
why should he? His sword did good 
service in the Terrible Year, though 
now it is sheathed for ever. But son 
honneur qu'il garde—yes, that he has, 
my—villainous beast! He is one of 
the old nobility, the real viewle noblesse 
— none of your Napoleonic and 
Second Empire things. They came 
back from exile, and the home-coming 
was worse than the exile. No men 
of business among them, the little 
that they could recover slowly slip- 
ping from their hands again. He is 
the last of them, my poor friend. 
How old should you say?” 

“ Fifty-seven,” I hazard. 

“Sixty-nine,” she replies, “and that 
is letting you into a state-secret, 


Monsieur. And I will let you into 
another. We were born the same 
year.” 


Before I have time to think of a 
compliment, —which I can often make 
very prettily, given a reasonable 
interval— Mlle. Tardieu plunges again 
into her correspondence. 

Annette comes to whisper something 
about breakfast, and flinging open the 
folding-doors discloses a view of the 
dining-room, in which underlings, in 
green-baize aprons, are busy arranging 
the private wine-bottles and napkins 
of the boarders, the traveller's poor 
Penates, on which alone in a strange 
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land he can lay an appropriating 
finger. 

The boarders assemble. There are 
the two Norwegian ladies who slide 
about upon French with as much grace 
and ease as Mr. Winkle on the frozen 
pond. There is the nice little Russian 
nurse, polite, abstracted, and her com- 
patriot, neither nice nor abstracted. 
In the way of males we have the 
Hungarian youth who is reported to 
have lost two fortunes, and has in 
any case lost the habit of scrupulous 
attention to his finger-nails. There is 
a dark taciturn gentleman, who is 
rumoured to be a Turk, and might as 
well be that as anything else. It is 
not for me to decide, as I can never 
tell a Turk without his fez and carpet 
slippers. And there is myself, of 
London. 

A few minutes are passed in the 
usual small-talk; then the door 
opens and the gentleman of the 
photograph enters. He kisses Mlle. 
Tardieu’s hand gracefully and un- 
affectedly, and bows in the direction 
of the company. 

“Monsieur de Talonrouge,” says 
Mille. Tardieu, in the same direction. 

I am now able to add to the details 
I have already gleaned that M. de 
Talonrouge wears neat white spats 
and trousers of a grey check, that the 
coat is indeed admirable as regards 
cut and fit, but a little past its prime, 
and that the photographer has touched 
his subject up considerably. M. de 
Talonrouge is well preserved, but not 
quite so well as the artist has indi- 
cated. He is an upright, soldierly 
man, and the fact of his wearing no 
ribbon in his buttonhole lends him an 
air of distinction. He gives his arm 
to Mile. Tardieu and we pass into 
the dining-room, preceded by Jean 
Jatques Rousseau, who takes the 
first turn to the right and disappears 
down a passage that, by its savour, 
should be connected with the kitchen. 





























M. de Talonrouge is seated in the 
place of honour, facing his hostess, in 
the centre of the long side of the table, 
where only very narrow straits divide 
his chair from the sideboard, so that 
he is bumped a good deal by Annette 
and the green-aproned underlings ; 
but one does not often get honour 
and comfort too. The conversa- 
tion turns on a subject not often 
discussed (outside France) in a mixed 
society, namely the question whether, 
in the case of those alliances which 
are called marriages, the preliminary 
visits to Monsieur le Maire and 
Monsieur le Curé may or may 
not be dispensed with. The youth 
from Hungary, though his loss of 
fortune is supposed to be connected 
with an irregular arrangement of 
the kind, holds that they may. He 
is supported by the gentleman of 
(alleged) Turkish blood, whose sup- 
port, however, does not count for 
much, as it appears that he has 
mistaken the topic of conversation 
for one which his scanty knowledge 
of French makes it impossible for him 
to reveal to us. M. de Talonrouge 
is strongly for regularity. It is 
pleasant to see the upright old gentle- 
man, upright in all senses of the word, 
firing volleys into the Hungarian, 
till that dull Lothario becomes move 
limp than ever, and finally relapses 
into a silence that is meant to be 
impressive but is merely quaint. Then 
Mile. Tardieu leads the conversation 
back to the topics which stand for us 
in the place of the Shakespeare and 
musical glasses of by-gone days; and 
so we all pass into the salon. 

The boarders depart after the un- 
ceremonious manner of their kind, 
some to their farms, others to their 
merchandise, and I am left with 
Mile. Tardieu and M. de Talonrouge. 
Then I rise to go; M. de Talonrouge 
rises too. 

“T believe we are going the same 
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way,” he says; “we might perhaps 
walk together? So then, aw revoir, 
Madame. And Sophie? As always, I 
suppose ? 

“ As always, mon ami.” 

M. de Talonrouge bends over Mile. 
Tardieu’s hand. The lady of the 
pension nods her literary head very 
kindly at me. “Come again, both 
of you,” she cries, as the street-door 
closes upon us. 

We cross the Champs Elysées and 
enter upon a maze of quiet streets, 
chiefly inhabited, it would seem, by 
butchers’ boys. M. de Talonrouge 
walks on in a silence which he at 
last breaks with an effort. “ Pardon 
me, Monsieur, I was quite forgetting. 
I am so used to being alone. I am 
taking you a little out of your way, 
not far; I have an errand here.” 

As he speaks, we turn into a street 
yet quieter than the rest, and there 
we see a little old lady. She looks as 
if she had stepped out of some print, 
in her quaint bonnet and shawl. A 
tall Bretonne bonne stands waiting. 
The little old lady is searching 
anxiously about the pavements and 
in the dry, clean gutters, and even 
peering through the railings into the 
solemn front-garden of a solemn 
house. As she searches, she wrings 
her hands and shows every sign of 
distress. M. de Talonrouge walks up 
to her and calls her gently by her 
name,—‘“ Sophie.” 

She looks up quickly. “ Victor!” 

How the lines about the poor 
drawn mouth relax! How the fever 


fades from the flushed, withered 

cheek! How the wild light dies 

out in the dim blue eyes! 
“Sophie!” He takes her two 


trembling hands in his gaunt right 
hand ; the other holds his hat and 
the hot sun beats down on his bared 
grey head. ‘Sophie, what is it, chére 
amie?” 

“Oh, Victor, I have lost the purse, 
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I have lost the purse! What shall 
I do?” 

“Oh, you have lost the purse? 
Is that all? Well, that is nothing. 
We must find it. It is sure to have 
been picked up, you know. I will go 
straight to the Commissaire and tell 
him about it. What was it like?” 

“Tt was of red,—no, black—no, 
red leather ; and it had,—it had,— 
oh, Victor, I—I forget.” The tears 
roll down her cheeks and her voice 
is choked with sobs. 

Hush, now, you must be braver 
than this, or—” He whispers in 
her ear, and a wan smile plays about 
her mouth. “And now you will go 
home with Jeannette, will you not? 
Au revoir, chére amie.” 

He stands watching the pathetic 
little figure moving away on the arm 
of the tall Bretonne girl. It is not 
till they have turned the corner of 
the street that he remembers his 
bareheadedness and my existence. 
And then —“ Mille pardons!” he 
cries. “How rude I have been! 
Forgive me and drink a cup of 
coffee with me on the Boulevard 
Poissoniére.” 

Indeed I will. For I am bound to 
confess that the coffee is quite the 
weakest part of the Tardieu ménage. 
I do not say so to M. de Talonrouge. 

We take our seats in a café on 
the shady side of the great boulevard. 
The ceaseless stream of life rolls by, 
that part of it which has wheels to 
roll on, from the swift auto-brougham 
with coronets on the doors to the 
humble cab crawling by the edge of 
the pavement; and pedestrians, on 
business or pleasure bent, stride or 
lounge along. In front of us, a 


gentleman of shabby appearance is 
engaged (for our delectation and his 
profit) in making faces through an 
oval of felt ; and considering the very 
niggardly way in which Nature has 
dealt out to him her fatal gifts of 
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beauty, it seems a work of superero- 
gation to further distort his features. 
A tumbler, whose stock-in-trade is a 
dirty strip of carpet and a few 
elementary gymnastic feats, is more 
deserving of encouragement. The 
waiters rush hither and thither, bearing 
impossible piles of mugs and glasses ; 
and the customers sit dreamily before 
measures of various liquids, — the 
muddy absinthe, the clear bock 
beaded on its icy outward surface, 
and the steaming coffee; while the 
heaps of little saucers rise before 
them, marking at once their réckon- 
ing and their cubic capacity. And 
as we light our cigars (my contri- 
bution to the entertainment) I ask 
M. de Talonrouge the story of little 
Mlle. Sophie. 

“ Willingly,” he says. “ Well, she is 
the sister (younger by five years) of 
Mile. Tardieu. Itisasad tale. They 
two are alone in the world and have 
been so for many years. They had a 
little fortune, enough to live on in 
comfort, not luxury. Mlle. Tardieu, 
you know, is a clever woman, and she 
determined to come to Paris, where 
she could make something by her pen 
and by tuition. I am of the same 
province as the Tardieus, and have 
known them since my boyhood. I 
advised them to this step. We were 
all young then ; it is thirty-five years 
ago. 

“So they sold their little property, 
—property sold better in those days 
than it does now —and made the 
move. Mlle. Sophie was engaged to— 
to a man of good family, but himself 
not much richer than a church-mouse. 
She was pretty, very pretty, the 
sweetest, most delicate little thing 
you can imagine, like a piece of 
fragile Sevres. The man can still see 
that beauty in her; he and her sister 
are the only two in the world for 
whom it has not disappeared. She 
will find it again—not here! 


























“ Well, they came to Paris and es- 
tablished themselves. The man pressed 
for marriage,—he had followed them 
—and it was agreed that it should 
take place so soon as the business 
arrangements had been settled. He 
was a man of simple tastes, and asked 
nothing more than the bonhewr-pot-au- 
Jeu,—love in a cottage, as you say. 
He could add to the small revenues 
by teaching perhaps. 

“Then arrived a misfortune which 
wrecked these modest plans for happi- 
ness. The day came when the final 
arrangements were to be made, and the 
notary put into Mlle. Tardieu’s hands 
the profits of the sale of the country 
estate, £4,000 of your money. Mlle. 
Tardieu gave the notes to her sister, 
who put them into her purse and the 
purse into her pocket. When they 
reached home, the purse was gone. 

“Our own idea—mine and Mlle. 
Tardieu’s — was that Mlle. Sophie’s 
pocket was picked the moment she 
got out of the notary’s door by some 
scoundrel who had wind of the trans- 
actions and had followed the ladies. 
But the poor girl insisted that she had 
dropped the purse and that she would 
find it again in a spot which she had 
in her mind. When she recovered 
from the fever into which she fell,— 
recovered physically, for her mental 
capacity is gone for ever—she would 
go to the spot,—the spot where we 
found her this afternoon. She has 
been there every day for thirty-five 
years! Nothing can keep her from 
it ; perhaps if she were restrained, she 
would die. Every day, about the same 
hour in the afternoon, she gets restless 
and will go out. She searches, and is 
only persuaded to come away by the 
promise that the Commissaire shall 
be told of the matter. The rest of 
the day is spent not unhappily. She 
sews, sometimes even reads. 


“ But thirty-five years! Have you 


ever passed a night of fever, a week, 
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a month even? 
half-waking torment that you know 


The misery of that 


and cannot name! nd thirty-five 
years of it! She so frail! How has 
she endured it ? 

“And the man? Gracious is the 
misfortune which comes singly. He 
had his troubles too, bad times, and 
small revenues daily becoming smaller. 
It was hard, but it was manageable. 
Mlle. Tardieu got together a little 
clientéle ; she is an admirable person, 
and her lessons were said to be quite 


excellent. She started a pension on 
a humble scale. Yes, it was manage- 
able. 


“Then came 1870, the année ter- 
rible. The man of course went out to 
fight for his country, and gained some 
little credit. But the revenues went 
down lower and lower; it was always 
a struggle— ” 

M. de Talonrouge rises, smoothes 
down the frock-coat that is a little 
worn at the angles, and we part. 
“You will find me here most after- 
noons, Monsieur,” he says; and he 
walks away with a dignified, leisurely 
step down the crowded boulevard. 

I often find myself at the restaurant 
with M. de Talonrouge, our modest 
coffee steaming before us, while the 
old gentleman tells me such details of 
his life as persons or objects suggest. 
Now it is a tall dragoon that recalls 
an incident of some battle-field; now 
a sister of charity to remind him of a 
hospital scene ; now a fine lady and a 
reminiscence of an ancestral chateau, 
where once a great seigneur dwelt, 
but now a successful grocer keeps his 
piecrust state. I find that my old 
friend is dévot, with a piety that is 
rather aristocratic than reasoning, re- 
miniscent of the day when the coronet 
and the cassock ruled the land and the 
Third Estate was but tolerated. Of 
course the expulsion of the congrega- 
tions is for him the Abomination of 
Desolation, thelastof the countless mor- 
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tal blows that have been dealt his un- 
happy country any time these hundred 
years. Naturally he is a Royalist, 
and owns allegiance to a shabby Bour- 
bon, who lives contentedly in a Brus- 
sels back street, the out-at-elbows 
descendant of a poor little Dauphin 
who, possibly, escaped from a loath- 
some dungeon. M. de Talonrouge, 
warm partisan of oppressed Royalty, 
makes a yearly pilgrimage to St. Ger- 
main’s to lay a little wreath on the 
tomb of the most foolish king the 
world has ever seen, our James 
the Second. His attachment to the 
memory of that inferior monarch is 
strengthened by the fact that one of 
his ancestors was an equerry in the 
court of the august exile. Of course 
M. de Talonrouge reads L’Avurorit#, 
and with M. Paul de Cassagnac 
trembles at nine o'clock every morn- 
ing for the future of France. “ Ni 
bouche, ni gperon” is his sweeping 
judgment on the politicians of the 
day, save the lugubrious Paul ; “ they 
have neither wit nor courage.” 

Mile. Tardieu supplies me with a 
few other details. The fiancé of poor 
little crazy Mile. Sophie and M. de 
Talonrouge are,—I am not surprised 
to find—one and the same person. 
He has remained faithful to her 
through all; can you guess what it 
was he whispered in her ear the other 
day? The old gentleman has been 
too modest as to the part he played 
at the time of the great Tardieu 
catastrophe. “If it had not been 
for him, we should have starved,” 
says Mile. Tardieu simply. 

Then it appears that in the great 
war M. de Talonrouge served with 
something more than the mere credit 
that he modestly claims. His con- 
duct on several occasions rose to the 
level of the heroic; in one engage- 
ment particularly, where he saved the 
life of a young officer, whom he carried 
severely wounded out of fire at the 
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greatest risk of his own life. The 
officer was the son of a great Paris 
restaurateur, Dubray ; and the grate- 
ful couple do not forget. 

“How they managed it, I do not 
know,” says Mile. Tardieu, “for my 
old friend is a little difficile in these 
matters. I can only get him to 
breakfast here occasionally. I want 
him to come and live with us, but. he 
will not hear of it. And yet M. 
Dubray was clever enough to make 
M. de Talonrouge more or less accept 
the liberty of his restaurant as you 
might say. He dines there four or 
five times a week. They behave most 
delicately. He has a private room, 
and the old butler looks after him 
himself. I am sure it must make all 
the difference in the world to him; 
and, and— ” 

Mile. Tardieu relapses into silence 
and Moliére. This being one of the 
occasions on which Jean Jacques 
Rosseau’s presence would not be in- 
convenient, the capricious favourite 
is absent. 

My friendship with M. de Talon- 
rouge ripens. He introduces me to 
his apartment,—“soldier’s quarters, 
mon cher” — on a fifth storey; a 
tiny kitchen, and one large room 
neatly screened into two. Here are 
a few books, a few old prints, a sword 
on the wall, some flowers in a glass, 
and a tidiness that is almost material 
enough to be reckoned as furniture. 
“ Bonne chére, beau feu,” he remarks ; 
“good cheer and a bright fire, as we 
say; and, thank God, I still have 
both. By-the-bye, will you dine with 
me at Dubray’s to-morrow at seven ? 
Dubray is a friend of mine. I was 
once fortunate enough to be able to 
do him a service, and— ” 

“T know,” I say, “Mlle. Tardieu 
has— ” 

“Has told you?” The old man 
blushes. ‘‘ That was,—that was in- 
discreet on her part. I shall have to 




















scold her. However, to-morrow at 
seven.” 

I am there at the time appointed. 
It is one of the smartest restaurants 
in Paris, where everything is so ad- 
mirable that there is no need of a 
shabby string band to drown cries of 
distress and induce oblivion of defi- 
ciencies. We are shown by a grave 
butler into a little room, in which 
marble and gilt and a frescoed ceil- 
ing delight the eye. M. de Talon- 
rouge carries with him a little box 
neatly tied with white ribbon, such 
as those who shop bear with them. 
He puts it on the table at his side. 

The dinner is excellent, so excel- 
lent, that when we arrive at the game, 
I have finished. The butler puts 
before us a partridge and _ stealthily 
retires. Then a strange little comedy 
is played. 

“ You will not take any?” says my 
host. “ Well, I have really had enough 
too. Now I will let you into a little 
secret, mon cher. It is always like 
this here; they always feed me far, 
far too well. So this is what I do.” 
He opened his box, deposits the part- 
ridge on a saucer within, closes it up 
and ties the white ribbon. Then he 
looks at me with a twinkle in his eyes. 
“There! That will do for my de- 
jeuner to-morrow,” says he. “They 
will think I have eaten it.” 

“But, Monsieur, what will they 
think you have done with the bones ? ” 

I could bite my tongue out. My 
poor simple old friend turns deadly 
pale and mops his brow with his 
handkerchief. 

“ Mon Diew!” he gasps; “for 
twenty years I have never thought of 
that! What a consummate fool am I 
—sot a triple étage! O, mon Dieu!” 

I am divided in my mind between 
sympathy for M. de Talonrouge and 
esteem for the grave butler who has 
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seen the poor little farce played so 
often and has never relaxed in his 
quiet politeness,—one more example 
to them that cry that the good servant 
is extinct. 

All the contentment and gaiety are 
gone from our little feast. M. de 
Talonrouge slips shamefacedly a much 
larger gratification than he can afford 
into the hand of the staid butler, and 
we pass through the crowd of incomers 
into the noisy street. 

“ Mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” groans 
M. de Talonrouge once more. “I can 
never go there again.” 

Business calls me to England after 
this, and it is a month before I find 
my way to the Boulevard Poissoniére 
again. My old friend is not there, 
and I resolve to go and look for him 
on his fifth floor. As I pass into the 
court, the concierge, an old soldier 
who is reading Le Petit JourNAL 
with his feet up, as is the way of all 
concierges, hoists himself into a stand- 
ing attitude and calls me by the name 
of Hein; he is not too polite, this 
concierge. He hands me a circular, 
a terrible thing with a deep black 
border. What I read chills my heart. 
The concierge coughs huskily ; what 
if he is impolite, the concierge ? 

“Tt happened about three weeks 
after you went,” says Mile. Tardieu 
some hours later, “quite suddenly. 
The doctors said he had had some 
vexation, and talked about—about 
inanition. Dubray saw to everything. 
He did it very well, except those 


Jaire part things, which are horrible ; 


but he has a good heart. And then, 
—did you not know !—poor Sophie— 
the very same day— ” 

Mlle. Tardieu takes up her book 
(Fénélon’s philosophy) and, perhaps, 
reads. Jean Jacques Rousseau sleeps 
on the hearthrug, unnoticed. 
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THE FIGHT OF THE 


THe sharp light of dawn, on 
August 6th, 1616, revealed a ship 
plying steadily up the channel which 
separates Madagascar from the main- 
land of Africa. Her gigantic size, 
the colour and gilding which de- 
corated her towering stern, as well as 
the royal banner flying at her main- 
top, marked her out as a vessel of 
importance ; and in fact, though now 
alone (having lost company with her 
consorts soon after leaving Europe), 
she was the admiral-ship of the Por- 
tuguese fleet of the year, carrying 
out to Goa stores and money, besides 
a much-needed reinforcement of sol- 
diers under Don Emanuel de Meneses. 
Thus far the voyage had been un- 
eventful, and most of those on board 
were looking forward to a fair run 
before the south-west monsoon to Goa 
bar. In the city of St. Francis 
Xavier varied delights awaited them, 
—arrack without stint, society of a 
kind that every seamen loves, and 
gambling from morning till night. 
After that,—when all the money was 
gone — who knows? Perhaps enlist- 
ment for garrison duty in one of the 
fortresses of the North; perhaps a 
voyage to Malacca or the African 
coast ; perhaps a hasty burial at night 
by the Brothers of Pity. 

Far other were the thoughts of the 
tall, stately figure, clad in black 
velvet, that slowly paced the gallery 
running along the carrack’s stern. 
It was Meneses himself, a grizzled 
veteran who had spent long years in 
the East with honour to himself and 
advantage to His Catholic Majesty, 
and was now going out once again to 
prop the decaying empire of Portu- 
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guese India. The parlous state of 
affairs at Goa weighed heavily upon 
his spirits, and he was busy devising 
schemes whereby men and money 
might be found to raise aloft the 
drooping banner of his country in the 
East. Suddenly he paused in his 
walk and fixed his gaze on a sail 
which had just risen above the hori- 
zon. <A few minutes later a second 
came into sight not far from the 
first; and shortly after yet another 
could be distinguished. The little 
door that led into the gallery opened, 
and Meneses, turning, found the 
captain by his side. ‘Good morrow, 
Master Captain,” he said ; “it seems 
we are like to have company in our 
voyage.” 

“ And none that we would willingly 
choose, Excellency,” was the re- 
joinder. ‘“ Two more are visible from 
the masthead. There is little doubt 
but they are either Dutch or English, 
and I fear they are the latter. It is 
about the time their Surat fleet is to 
be looked for.” 

If they be the rebel Hollanders,” 
said Meneses, “we must expect a 
fight ; but with the English we have 
no quarrel, at least in these seas, 
whatever we may do when they are 
caught poaching in His Majesty’s 
Indian waters. Methinks they will 
scarce venture to attack us; but if 
they do, we have a stout vessel and 
a crew of six hundred. It will be 
passing strange if we cannot give a 
good account of ourselves against 
such cockleshells as I see yonder.” 

“May the Saints grant it!” was 
the pious reply; “but Your Excel- 
lency knows these English bulldogs ; 




















we carry a store of rials which they 


would give their souls to possess, and ‘ 


sooner or later they will find a pre- 
text for a fight. Five to one is long 
odds, and for my part [with a side 
glance at the stern face of the soldier], 
were it possible to make terms with 
them, I hold it well to give part of 
our cargo to redeem the rest. The 
Viceroy is in sore need of what we 
carry, and better it were to bring him 
half than none at all.” 

The speaker would have continued, 
but an angry movement on the part 
of the General cut him short. “ Hark 
ye, Captain,” exclaimed the latter, “I 
command here, and, by St. James, 
before I haul down His Majesty’s 
flag or stoop to offer ransom to a set 
of pirates, I will blow up the ship 
with mine own hand! It were poor 
service to King Philip to set an ex- 
ample of cowardice, nor will I crown 
my years of service with such an 
infamy.” 

To this outburst the captain made 
no reply except by a slight shrug of 
the shoulders ; and after another look 
at the approaching vessels he with- 
drew to superintend the preparations 
for defence. 

A stern chase is ever a long chase, 
and it was hours before Meneses 
was summoned to the upper deck by 
the news that one of the ships, now 
ascertained to be English, was close 
at hand. It was the Gtopeg, the 
smallest but fastest of the fleet, 
that had pressed forward in this 
fearless fashion. Soon she was near 
enough for the Portuguese to discern 
the red caps of her crew, clustering 
round the guns or lying on the yards 
in readiness to shorten sail. Beauti- 
fully handled, she ran alongside the 
earrack within pistol-shot, looking a 
mere cockboat in comparison with the 
huge bulk of the Portugal. ‘“ What 
ship is that? Whence, and whither 
bound?” roared the speaking-trumpet 
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of her commander. The Portuguese 
captain, removing his plumed hat, 
responded in courteous tones that his 
vessel had the honour to belong to 
His Majesty the King of Spain and 
Portugal, and was bound from Lisbon 
to Goa. “Furl your sails, then, and 
await our General,” came the im- 
perious command ; “he would speak 
with you.” This was too much for 
Meneses’s patience. “ Mil diabos /” 
he exclaimed, “ Will they brave us 
thus? Let your cannon speak to 
them, Master Gunner. It is the only 
answer to such insolent braggarts.” 
The carrack quivered as her broadside 
thundered out. Before the smoke 
had cleared away, an answering volley 
came from the Gtose ; her light- 
calibre weapons seemed little more 
than the echo of the Portuguese 
ordnance, but the carrack was a 
mark it was impossible to miss, and 
every shot told. The English cap- 
tain, however, knew better than to 
continue so unequal a contest, and 
he fell off to await the arrival of the 
rest of the fleet, who were striving 
their utmost to reach the scene of 
action. 

Meanwhile on board the CHARLEs, 
the English admiral, Captain Ben- 
jamin Joseph, had watched with keen 
attention this exchange of blows. 
Though he had had considerable 
service in the Mediterranean and the 
frozen North he had never before 
held so important a command, and it 
was with no small satisfaction that 
he saw before him a chance of proving 
his capability. That it was his duty 
to attack the Portuguese he did not 
for a moment doubt. Had they not 
made unprovoked assaults on Best’s 
and Downton’s ships for daring to 
trade in Indian waters? Were they 
not still breathing threats against the 
English merchants at Surat, though 
the latter asked only to be allowed 
peaceable commerce in the territories 
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of an independent monarch? And 
was not the vessel before him carrying 
out supplies which were doubtless to 
be used against his fellow-country- 
men, if not against his own fleet? 
He hated, with a thorough English 
hatred, the Spanish king who now 
ruled the twin realms of the Penin- 
sula; and as he thought of these 
wrongs, his hands gripped the rail 
before him and he vowed to take 
vengeance on the proud Don that 
day. 

It was not until three o'clock in the 
afternoon that the Cartes caught 
up with the carrack. With due 
pomp Captain Joseph manned his 
yards and saluted his antagonist with 
a noise of trumpets; to which the 
Portuguese commander replied with 
equal ceremoniousness. These pre- 
liminaries over, a demand was made 
that the latter should come on board 
to explain his action in firing on an 
English ship. The answer was that 
no boat was available; whereupon 
Joseph promptly sent his own barge. 
Returning, she brought a petty officer 
and two seamen with an evasive mes- 
sage. The English captain then re- 
iterated his demand in writing and 
sent it by one of the master’s mates, 
adding a verbal threat that he would 
have satisfaction or sink by the 
carrack’s side. To this a defiant 
answer was returned, and both sides 
prepared for the conflict that was now 
inevitable. 

The first three shots were fired by 
Joseph himself, and every one of 
them found its mark. Eagerly the 
English plied their guns, the various 
crews vying in the rapidity of their 
fire. On the other side the Portu- 
guese maintained the combat with 
much spirit and with an accuracy 
of aim that astonished the English 
commander. The duel had lasted 


scarcely ten minutes when a great 
misfortune befell the assailants. 


Cap- 
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tain Joseph was standing on the half- 
deck, directing and animating his 
men, when a cannon-ball struck him 
full on the breast and he fell a corpse. 
His mangled remains were borne into 
the great cabin; and the master, 
stepping into the vacant place, called 
upon the seamen to avenge their 
leader’s death. They responded with 
alacrity, and broadside after broad- 
side was poured into the carrack’s 
hull. The roar of artillery was in- 
cessant, drowning the crackle of mus- 
ketry from the Portuguese decks and 
the tops of the English vessel. Soon, 
however, the coming of the swift 
tropical night put an end to the 
battle, and the CHARLES eased down 
to join her consorts. The latter had 
thus far played the part of spectators, 
in obedience to the orders of their 
admiral, who had determined to take 
no advantage of his numerical superi- 
ority but to attack his antagonist 
single-handed. 

The fluttering of St. George’s en- 
sign from the main shrouds of the 
Cuar_es, with the firing of a gun, 
had already given the signal for the 
chief officers and merchants to repair 
on board the flag-ship; and within 
half an hour a saddened company 
assembled in the great cabin to install 
Joseph’s successor and concert the 
measures to be taken on the morrow. 
Solemnly the sealed black box con- 
taining the Company’s instructions 
for such an emergency was drawn 
forth and opened; and one of the 
merchants, acting as clerk, announced 
that the choice of their honourable 
masters had fallen upon Henry Pep- 
well, captain of the Unicorn. The 
selection had been generally antici- 
pated, though a close observer might 
have noticed that the face of Connock, 
the principal merchant of the fleet, 
wore a dissatisfied look and that he 
took no part in the congratulations 
tendered to the new admiral, The 
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latter at once proceeded to business, 
and was about to broach the subject 
of the next day’s operations when the 
acrid voice of the chief merchant 
broke in, bidding him bethink himself 
of what he was about todo. It was 
no light matter to attack a peaceable 
merchantman upon the high seas ; 
their late captain had chosen to do 
so, without consulting those who per- 
haps had a good right to be heard, 
and he had paid the penalty of his 
rashness. ‘“ Have a care, Master 
Pepwell,” he concluded, “lest, even 
though you escape a like fate, you 
later on have to answer at home for 
this that you now propose ?” 

Hoarse murmurs of traitor and 
poltroon betokened the indignation of 
the sailors around him, and a babel 
of invective was rising when Pep- 
well’s uplifted hand compelled silence. 
“Master Connock,” he said in meas- 
ured tones, “ you were appointed by 
the Honourable Company chief mer- 
chant for the voyage, and by their 
orders you have a voice in this con- 
sultation. If aught we determine 
be displeasing to you, it is in your 
power to record a protest, and then 
doubtless our worshipful masters will 
hold you blameless for whatever may 
happen to-morrow. For mine own 
part, I hold that in these waters 
any Portuguese ship we meet is fair 
quarry ; moreover, this one hath wan- 
tonly fired upon our fleet and hath 
slain our dearly beloved commander. 
By the God above me,” he cried, 
rising in sudden passion and pointing 
to the blood-stained cloak that hid 
the mangled form they knew so well, 
“to-morrow I will take ample ven- 
geance; ay, and would do so did I 
know that King James would hang 
me the moment I set foot on shore!” 

“ So say we all, all!” burst from his 
fellow-captains, and even the factors 
present drew away from Connock, 
who sat sullenly with bent head and 
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made no further attempt to speak. 
An agreement on practical details was 
soon reached and the council broke 
up. Under easy sail the fleet held on 
its course till midnight, when, per- 
ceiving that the carrack had dropped 
her anchor near the island of Mohilla, 
the English did the same. 

With the first light the crew of 
the CHaRLes made ready to renew 
the combat. Their preparations were 
nearly complete when Pepwell felt a 
touch upon his sleeve, and turning 
saw before him Master Edward Terry, 
the ship’s chaplain. He was a young 
man of twenty-five, and this was his 
first experience of battle; but his 
thoughts were busy with the spiritual 
interests of his flock, and he had 
come to ask permission to hold a short 
service prior to the commencement 
of hostilities. To this Pepwell readily 
assented, and before long as many of 
the crew as could be spared were 
assembled in the waist of the ship. 
Standing on the half-deck, the chap- 
lain commenced with a prayer which, 
as time was short, he managed to 
compress into a quarter of an hour, 
and then began his address. He 
spoke in animated tones, for, like his 
friend Richard Hakluyt, he was heart 
and soul with the national cause and 
had a hearty relish for a fight, pro- 
vided the quarrel were just. His 
exhortations to his hearers to quit 
themselves like men, to prove them- 
selves true sons of the Elizabethan 
heroes and worthy heritors of the 
glories of 1588, were received with 
loud hums of approval; and once or 
twice only the feeling that they were 
in a sense at church prevented the 
sailors from breaking out into hearty 
cheers. But unluckily the young 
preacher had not yet learned the art 
of stopping at the right point; gradu- 
ally he drifted into the regular pulpit 
style, and his audience stiffened. A 
subtle consciousness of having lost 
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their sympathy depressed his spirits, 
and, as he looked down upon their 
upturned faces, thoughts of death and 
judgment gripped him with a sudden 
horror. There were hardened ruffians 
among them, tempted by high pay to 
venture on a voyage which usually 
exacted a toll of three-fourths of a 
ship’s crew before the look-out sighted 
the Lizard again; after the manner 
of sailors they had time after time 
recouped themselves for months of 
hardship by a wild career of de- 
bauchery on shore, and the stern 
creed of those days frowned on their 
chances of salvation. Shaken by the 
thought of their dying in sin, Terry 
commenced an earnest appeal to them 
to think upon their many transgres- 
sions and reconcile themselves to an 
offended God in the brief time that 
perchance remained, with the result 
that the seamen shifted uneasily 
and looked everywhere but at the 
preacher. 

Their demeanour, however, had not 
escaped the keen eye of Captain Pep- 
well ; laying a hand on the chaplain’s 
shoulder, he cut short the lugubrious 
discourse. “Your pardon, Master 
Terry,” he said, “ time presses ; it were 
ill manners to keep the Don waiting, 
and I myself would fain say a word or 
two before we lift our anchor. My 
men,” he went on, advancing to the 
rail, ‘I am no orator ; nor is it neces- 
sary. Today we strike a blow for 
England and the King’s Majesty, and 
what need is there of words to English 
sailors when duty calls? First, bid the 
cooper strike a piece of wine and give 
each man a brimming cup; then to 
your guns, my hearties, and ere night 
we'll haul down the Don’s flag and 
ease him of the store of rials hidden 
in yonder hold.” The captain’s words 
were answered with deafening cheers, 
and once more the deck was a scene of 
bustling activity. ‘Ha, ha!” laughed 
the master as Terry passed with a 
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rather crestfallen air; “our new com- 
mander, as he saith, is no Tully, but 
methinks to-day he hath out-rheto- 
ricked our chaplain.” 

Yet after all there was to be no 
fight that morning. The carrack had 
run close in shore, escaping by good 
fortune the many dangers of a rock- 
sown sea; and, on the urgent repre 
sentations of his navigating officers 
Pepwell decided to wait until she put 
out again. In the meantime the body 
of the late admiral was solemnly com- 
mitted to the deep in a rough coffin, 
the preparation of which had kept the 
carpenter and his mates busy from 
dawn. The service was read by Terry 
with an emotion he made no effort to 
conceal, and the grief evident on the 
faces of both officers and men bore 
testimony to their affection for the 
rough old sea-dog they had lost. No 
salute was fired, lest the enemy should 
be apprised of the disaster that had 
befallen the English, but Pepwell 
grimly promised that that honour 
should be paid on the morrow,—with 
double-shotted guns aimed at the Por- 
tuguese. 

As the shadow of night drew once 
more over the ocean, it was seen that 
the carrack had raised her anchor and 
was gliding rapidly oui to sea. The 
English immediately did the same, but 
to their intense mortification the land- 
breeze, which did not reach them, 
carried their enemy far ahead and she 
disappeared into the darkness. Among 
the many islands that now barred 
their path it was easy for a vessel to 
slip away from her pursuers, and Pep- 
wel] stamped his foot with rage at the 
thought that after all his prey had 
escaped him. Suddenly, however, there 
was a shout from the forecastle and to 
his amazement a steady light gleamed 
forth from the Portugal’s stern. There 
had been a hot dispute on board the 
carrack, Meneses insisting on lighting 
the huge ship’s-lantern as usual, in 




















spite of vehement protestations from 
the captain and his officers that such 
madness would infallibly be their ruin. 
“The Lord hath delivered them into 
our hands!” cried Pepwell joyfully, 
when he saw what had been done ; and 
through the long night the English 
ships followed patiently the lamp that 
marked the pathway of their foe. 
Daylight showed the carrack stand- 
ing steadily on her course and the 
CHARLES striving in vain to overtake 
her. Despairing at last of gaining 
his object, Pepwell signalled for the 
faster-sailing JaMEs to commence the 
fight. Nothing loth, the latter ran 
ahead and poured a broadside into the 
carrack that brought down some of 
her yards and slew a score of her men. 
A hot encounter followed, till the ad- 
miral coming up took the place of 
honour, while the James dropped 
astern to repair damages. The two 
opponents were left at such close 
range that the English sailors plied 
their guns with deadly effect, the mus- 
keteers in the tops at the same time 
picking off every man that was visible 
through the smoke. But they could 
not subdue the enemy’s fire, nor did 
the opportunity present itself of run- 
ning aboard the carrack and carrying 
her with the cutlass. At last the 
guns were so hot that they could no 
longer be fired,and Pepwell unwillingly 
fell off for a time, leaving the rest of 
the fleet to “do their endeavours.” 
But before a quarter of an hour had 
passed the CHARLES again pressed to 
the front, her commander burning to 
vindicate his courage, on which, it 
seems, some unjustifiable aspersions 
had been cast prior to the fleet’s de- 
parture. He soon had need for all 
his fortitude. A great shot from the 
carrack struck one of the iron pieces 
on the half-deck and scattered the 
fragments among the bystanders, seri- 
ously wounding three of the mariners, 
the master, and Pepwell himself. He 
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was carried down into the great cabin, 
as Joseph had been before him, and 
after a hasty examination his wounds 
were pronounced mortal. Though the 
verdict proved to be a mistaken one, 
it must be confessed that appearances 
justified the surgeon’s dictum. Besides 
injuries to his head, nose, and jaw, his 
left eye had been torn from its socket, 
while a ragged piece of iron, which 
had lodged between the bones of one 
leg, was causing hemorrhage that the 
bungling surgeon in vain endeavoured 
to staunch. For a time he writhed in 
agony; then exhausted Nature gave 
way and a long period of unconscious- 
ness supervened, during which the 
splinter was extracted and the injured 
limb bound up. 

The command had now devolved 
upon the master’s mate, whose name 
history has omitted to record. Under 
his direction the fight was sturdily 
maintained, and, relieved from time to 
time by her consorts, the CHARLES en- 
gaged the carrack at ever-shortening 
distances. Two minor incidents of the 
combat are preserved in Terry’s nar- 
rative. One Raven, servant to the 
late commander, came to the chaplain 
and told him that, “ He had a great 
desire to follow his master. .. . . 
It pleased Almighty God presently 
to answer him herein, by the first 
great shot that came from the enemy, 
which struck off his head.” 


There was another, a taylor (but not 
in our ship), who, while the company he 
sailed with were engaged, brought his 
SS to one of the gunners and 

esired him to put it into a piece of 
ordnance already laden, telling him that 
he would send it as a token to the Portu- 
guese, withal swearing that he would 
never work again at his trade. It pleased 
God immediately after to sentence him 
out of his own mouth and to let his 
tongue to fall upon himself, for that 
great piece was no sooner discharged but 
a great bullet was returned from the 
enemy which struck him dead. 
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By the afternoon the carrack’s main 
and mizen masts had been shot away, 
and the water was pouring in through 
huge rents in her sides. Even then 
she showed no sign of lowering her 
flag, but turning slowly made for the 
nearest island as if to run ashore. 
Connock thereupon proceeded to her 
in the Cnaruxs’s shallop under a flag 
of truce, to offer honourable terms ; 
yet though his proposals were seconded 
by the counsels of the Portuguese 
officers, Meneses would hear no word 
of surrender. He had given his an- 
swer once for all, he said; it was his 
intention the next day to stand out 
to sea and fight again; then, if fire 
or sword should force him, he might 
unhappily be taken, but he would 
never yield of his own accord. With 
this reply Connock returned, and the 
English ships, not daring to go closer 
to a lee shore, were forced to anchor 
until the morning. 

However, the doom of the carrack 
was not to be delayed till dawn. As 
the sun went down the tide carried 
her, an unresisting mass, to the rough 
embraces of a rock-bound coast. For- 
tunately she was flung between two 
projecting spurs, and so close to one 
of them that the crew had little dif- 
ficulty in escaping to land. A few 
valuables and weapons were hastily 
conveyed on shore, and then by the 
orders of Meneses the carrack was 
set on fire in several places. It made 
a grand spectacle, though one which 
afforded no pleasure to the onlookers, 
either Portuguese or English ; for the 
former saw their floating home con- 
sumed and themselves left desolate on 
an unknown island, while the latter 
had lost all chance of the rich booty 
on which they were counting. The 
flag of the carrack, snatched from 
the wreck by an adventurous boat’s 
crew, was all they had to show in 
recompense of their labours and losses. 
A year or two later some of the East 
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India Company’s ships visited the spot 
in the hope of recovering the money 
that was known to have gone down 
in the wreck, but they got only a few 
lumps of molten rials. So ignorant 
were the islanders of the value of 
the coins that they were said to have 
emptied several bagfuls on the rocks, 
retaining only the canvas covers for 
use as headgear. 

Thus ended a memorable struggle. 
Space will not permit us to follow the 
remaining adventures of the carrack’s 
crew ; but we may say briefly that 
they were plundered and ill-treated 
by the natives, from whom they es- 
caped by the aid of an Arab trader 
who chanced to hear of their mis- 
fortunes. He carried them in his 
two junks to the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Mozambique, whence they 
found means to get to Goa, sadly 
reduced in number. The English, on 
the other hand, leisurely refreshed 
themselves at another island of the 
group and then continued their 
voyage to Surat, which was reached 
without further incident. The news 
of their victory was of course re- 
ceived with delight by both British 
and Dutch, and many a cup of sack 
was emptied in honour of Pepwell 
and his men. In the imperial palace 
at Ajmere Sir Thomas Roe told the 
story to the Great Mogul and his 
nobles, and Jahangir condescended in 
reply to compliment “the valour of 
our nation,” though he was in reality 
more concerned to discover what 
curiosities had been brought by the 
fleet for his gratification. Naturally 
there was gloom at Goa and Lisbon, 
particularly at the former place, 
where the miscarriage of the ex- 
pected treasure was mourned by a 
Viceroy in sore straits for the sinews 
of war. 

It was not all loss, however. A 
high sense of honour and an unflinch- 
ing devotion to duty are assets no 
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nation can afford to despise. There 
was much corruption in Portuguese 
India and much incompetence in high 
places ; and as a result a paralysis of 
effort which affected the whole of the 
administration. But here and there 
in the scattered fortresses and islands, 
and even in Goa itself, there were 
gallant souls still striving to bear the 
burden of empire and to live up to 
the traditions of the past. To these 
the story of Meneses’s unquenched 
lamp and stern refusal to buy safety 
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with what he held to be dishonour 
came as a trumpet-call. An exhausted 
fatherland could not perhaps send 
them the funds or the armies they 
needed to maintain the splendid do- 
minion their predecessors had won ; 
but so long as it could give them such 
dauntless leaders as Don Emanuel 
and such brave soldiers as those who 
followed him unrepiningly to almost 
certain death, the banner of Portu- 
gal, if sink it must, would sink at 
least without shame. 
Wituiam Foster. 














In the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century it was very usual to 
encounter at the public masquerades 
a character made up with a ruddy 
countenance, with enormous eyebrows, 
and wearing the robes of the Lord 
Chancellor, his bands and _ full- 
bottomed wig. This figure often 
created much amusement, for, as an 
eyewitness tells us, “he not only 
made loud speeches, but swore many 
profane oaths.” 

The attraction which this grotesque 
figure provided for the masqueraders 
was but a reflection of the interest 
its original had excited in the eyes 
of his countrymen for a couple of 
generations. For though Lord Thur- 
low had long ceased to be of account 
as a politician, people still remem- 
bered the strenuous advocate of West- 
minster Hall, the tremendous Lord 
Chancellor, the imposing president at 
the trial of Warren Hastings, and 
the moving spirit of most of the 
intrigues which had revolved about 
the court and the person of George 
the Third during a quarter of a 
century. The ex-Chancellor’s re- 
markable gift of strong speech was 
embalmed in squibs and lampoons 
which were as popular as nursery 
rhymes, and his Jovelike demeanour 
on the woolsack was made familiar 
to those who had never set eyes on 
him by a score of savage caricatures. 

This interesting personality could 
have shed much light on many of 
the most absorbing questions of his 
day bad he chosen to speak. But 
Thurlow died and made no sign, and 
it thus happens that we depend to- 
day for what we know of him almost 
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entirely upon the criticisms of his 
adversaries. We include in that 
category the elaborate impeachment 
by one of his successors to the great 
seal, the inimitable Lord Campbell, 
whose biographical efforts were held 
to have added a new terror to death. 
Thurlow therefore is one of the men 
of prominence with a dubious record 
whose reputation is still in the 
balance. 

It was just after the middle of the 
eighteenth century that there ap- 
peared among the company at 
Nando’s Coffee-House, the noted 
tavern which stood one door east of 
Middle Temple Lane, a young bar- 
rister who was fond of discussing in 
public such questions of law and 
evidence as were suggested by the 
current cases at Westminster Hall. 
He was a young man with a loud 
voice and a great air of self-assertion, 
and when not engaged in laying down 
the law to the assembled company, 
was very attentive to the girl at the 
bar. Nando’s, like the rest of the 
famous coffee-houses of the time, had 
a special clientéle of its own. Law- 
yers of all ranks, from King’s Counsel 
to the briefless ones of the Inns of 
Court, were accustomed to put in an 
appearance once a day at Nando’s. 
Country attorneys, too, and the 
agents of the writers of the great 
provincial towns of North Britain 
who had cases at Westminster and 
were looking for juniors, all went to 
the coffee-house. It was an excellent 
field for a pushing young barrister, 
and when young Mr. Thurlow, with 
his loud voice and clear-headed argu- 
ment, had established himself as a 











sort of oracle at Nando’s, he was in 
a fair way of profitable employment. 
By 1759 there were more than 
rumours in the air of a great peer- 
age case between two branches of the 
notable Scottish family of Douglas. 
Mr. Thurlow had early made up his 
mind on its merits, and he expounded 
them with such force with his back 
to the fire at Nando’s that the agents 
of the Queensberry Douglases, who 
were preparing the case, were con- 
vinced that the drafting of the plead- 
ings could not be in better hands. 
So Mr. Thurlow got a start in his 
profession which he never lost. 
Thurlow was already of five years’ 
standing at the Bar. He had come 
down from Cambridge with a repu- 
tation for brilliant turbulence. At 
Caius he had thrust himself into 
every opportunity of conflict with the 
authorities, and had even, it was said, 
taken the faults of his companions 
upon his own shoulders for the mere 
pleasure of opposing the great powers. 
His tutor had only saved him from 
expulsion by the heroic remedy of 
persuading the authorities to accept 
his voluntary withdrawal from the 
University, when he sent a Greek 
translation of a paper in THe Spec- 
TATOR,— inflicted as an imposition by 
the Dean, who did not shine as a 
Grecian, to his tutor who did—in 
order, as he explained, that Mr. Dean 
might be informed by one who was 
competent to judge whether or not 
his orders had been obeyed. He thus 
left Cambridge without a degree, and 
having been called and duly kept his 
terms at the Temple, managed to get 
a brief or two. Almost immediately 
he delighted the attorneys who were 
his patrons by the spirit with which 
he faced Fletcher Norton, the dicta- 
torial brow-beating leader under 
whose tyranny the junior Bar, the 
attorneys and their clerks, had 
groaned for years. Then came the 
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Douglas case, his conduct of which 
so impressed his employers that the 
interest of the old Duchess of Queens- 
berry was enlisted. A whisper from 
her ladyship to my Lord Bute, a hint 
from young King George the Third 
in the first year of his reign to Lord 
Chancellor Northington, and the 
Lord Chancellor (wincing a little, as 
was said, at Mr. Thurlow’s remark- 
able gift of tongues) invested the 
young junior with the silk gown of 
the King’s Counsel. This was in 
1761, just seven years after his call. 

No one has ever acclaimed Thurlow 
as a great lawyer; but the force of 
his character and the keenness of his 
intellect were far more valuable than 
a mere knowledge of law, and his 
reputation as a great advocate was 
not long in coming. Someone de- 
scribed his personality in a striking 
phrase : “‘ Thurlow,” we are told, “ had 
a brain of crystal and nerves of brass.” 
No one had a greater faculty for pre- 
senting a good case in clear and fore- 
ible language, or of making the best 
of a bad one. Even when beaten he 
contrived to impress his clients with 
the idea that judges and juries in 
deciding against him were either ani- 
mated by a spirit opposed to truth 
and justice, or that they were satur- 
ated in a pitiable ignorance. He soon 
came to be known as the Tiger, and 
the weight his help carried in a diffi- 
cult case was recognised on all hands. 
Even his fearless invective of his 
opponents was reckoned as a valuable 
factor when a leader had to be chosen. 
When the Douglas case came on for 
hearing, his virulent abuse of Stewart, 
the Duke of Hamilton’s agent, led to 
a challenge. “ A meeting Mr. Stewart 
shall have,” said Thurlow, “ but not 
until the hearing of this appeal be 
concluded.” When he had won his 
case accordingly, the pair went to 
Kensington Gardens with pistols, 
Thurlow calling on the way at a 
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tavern to eat a prodigious breakfast 
of beefsteaks and porter, and as 
Stewart said, ‘‘he advanced and stood 
up to me like an elephant.” The 
town rang next day with the bravery 
of the beef-eating Englishman, who 
had confounded the porridge-fed Scot 
both in the courts and in the field. 

By such qualities and such arts 
was Thurlow established as the great 
advocate of his day, but it is doubtful 
whether his reputation as a lawyer 
alone would have long survived him. 
There have been hosts of counsel 
famous in their day whose pleadings 
worried witnesses and shook judges, 
but whose fame is now buried in 
the oblivion of law-calf. Mankind 
is little fascinated by the contests of 
the courts, and some great distinction 
of virtue or infamy is necessary to 
range a lawyer in history with the 
statesmen or the fighting men of his 
times. It was Mr. Thurlow’s decision 
to enter politics, and the part he 
played in that pursuit, which has 
established his reputation for pos- 
terity, and has qualified a compari- 
son with his career as the greatest 
reproach a Cabinet Minister of our 
own day could hurl at the head of 
@ political opponent. Thurlow took 
the first step towards this consum- 
mation by securing his election for 
Tamworth in 1768. 

The politics of that time have been 
explored by a hundred able writers, 
and little mention of them is neces- 
sary here, except so far as to enable 
us to see Thurlow at one or two of 
the most interesting points of his 
career in his proven environment. 
Briefly it may be contended that the 
politics of the first twenty-five years 
of his reign all centred in the per- 
sonality of the King himself, and in 
his determination to dispense with the 
counsels of the Whigs. When, in 
1760, they picked up old George the 
Second with his cup of chocolate un- 
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drunk, a young man stepped on to the 
throne who had not the least notion 
in the world of leaving the conduct of 
affairs in the hands of the members of 
a few great families of one political 
colour who had ruled the roost under 
his grandfather and great-grandfather. 
George the Third was determined to 
be a real king. Here was a young 
man of slender parts indeed, but with 
a monstrously firm will and a bound- 
less capacity for intrigue, who had 
such ideas of the sanctity of the 
crown and the royal prerogative that 
he was prepared in support of those 
sacred principles to ruffle it with any 
Stuart of them al]. This determina- 
tion of the King and his hatred of the 
Whigs, as we say, absolutely domin- 
ated English politics for a quarter of 
a century, at the end of which period 
much of the King’s personal power 
was relinquished, unconsciously per- 
haps but still effectually, to the 
younger Pitt. The obstinate will of 
King George is writ large over every 
page of the history of those years. 
The great Pitt, whose daring policy 
had buffetted the enemies of England 
all over the world, was distasteful to 
the King, and the disgraceful peace 
of 1763 was concluded as a means of 
getting rid of him. A worthless re- 
probate like Wilkes, who was opposed 
to the Court and tried to shed some 
light on its doings, was invested with 
the halo of a martyr, and the country 
was convulsed for years by a persecu- 
tion which could hardly have been 
exceeded had it been directed against 
a pretender to the throne. Great 
families, who had supported the mon- 
archy for generations and were its 
natural bulwark, were insulted, and 
humble reporters of debates cast into 
prison in defence of the same holy 
cause of the royal prerogative. Colo- 
nists, who objected to taxation with- 
out being allowed a voice in the 
disposal of the proceeds, were dra- 
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gooned and driven into insurrection 
and independence in order that the 
will of the young monarch at St. 
James’s might be absolute. The am- 
bition of this minister, the greed of 
another, the indolence of a third, the 
ill-health or the domineering manners 
of others, were all taken into account 
by the energetic young King in order 
to obtain a ministry of chief clerks 
who should register and give effect 
to his word. In all the operations 
which led to that consummation, the 
political bravo who sold his vote or 
his parliamentary influence for a colo- 
nelcy of a regiment, a receivership of 
excise, or a pension, was at a premium. 
Hesitating politicians therefore, whose 
selfish interests were at least as dear 
to them as the interests of the coun- 
try, had little difficulty in choosing 
sides ; and in 1768 Mr. Thurlow, like 
many others of his contemporaries, 
had no hesitation whatever in rang- 
ing himself with the full-blooded 
Tories of the Court. 

We have little space here to follow 
Thurlow in his performance of the 
part he had chosen, which, however, he 
played with the greatest consistency 
and success. In every question where 
freedom of opinion or of speech, or 
liberty in any form, was opposed by 
the assertion of arbitrary power, there 
was no stauncher henchman of the 
King than the member for Tam- 
worth. The clever lawyer, whose 
talents had already marked him out 
for the office of Solicitor-General was 
convinced, for example, that in cases 
of libel in which the Court was vastly 
interested, trial by jury was a senti- 
mental anachronism, and he said as 
much in very decided language, which 
may or may not have been a reason 
for his becoming Attorney-General 
shortly afterwards. When a Lord 
Mayor who had resisted the mes- 
sengers of the House of Commons 
had to be admonished at the bar and 
No 540.—voL. xc. 
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chastened by a sojourn in the Tower, 
no member of the Government was so 
fit to perform the necessary functions 
as Mr. Attorney Thurlow. There was 
no foolish hesitation or weakness 
about Mr. Attorney. When, later, 
the Reverend Mr. Horne Tooke was 
laid by the heels for his openly ex- 
pressed sympathy with the insurgent 
colonists of America, Mr. Attorney 
was for putting his Reverence in the 
pillory on the ground that mere im- 
prisonment was no punishment for a 
man of sedentary habits. He used 
very violent language, we are told, 
about those same colonists, and con- 
sidered that sedition and treason, like 
tobacco and potatoes, were peculiar 
growths of the American soil. Such 
aman as this was surely preordained 
to be a minister of George the Third. 
Certainly there was no more choice 
tool in the extraordinary cabinet of 
Lord North, which under the per- 
sonal rule of King George brought 
England as near to ruin as she has 
been since she ranked as a power 
in Europe, than Mr. Solicitor, Mr. 
Attorney, and finally, in 1778, Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, 

All the memoir writers of those 
times are agreed as to the imposing 
nature of the personality of the 
Chancellor in the House” of Lords. 
His dictatorial tone and general air 
of infallibility had been very effective 
in the Commons; but when aided by 
the dignity of the robes and the 
full-bottomed wig, they became per- 
fectly irresistible. Jove grasping the 
thunder was a mild epithet used by 
the historians of that day to convey 
an idea of the dreadful presence of 
the Chancellor. Even Charles Fox, 
who was not apt to be deceived by 
appearances, was impressed. ‘Could 
any man ever be as wise as Thurlow 
looks!” he once said. Thurlow’s char- 
acter in the Lords was one uninter- 
rupted course of self-assertion. He 
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spared no one, spoke when he liked, 
and dealt his blows with the greatest 
impartiality upon friend and foe. It 
was his delight to belabour a bishop, 
or to chasten the pride of some duke 
who was shaky in his grammar. The 
Chancellor was secure in the favour 
of the King, and if by chance any 
measure of a liberal tendency struggled 
through the Commons, the King 
could rely with perfect safety upon 
his doughty assassin on the woolsack. 
Thurlow, in fact, became such an 
autocrat in the upper chamber that 
a spirit of rebellion arose; their lord- 
ships grew impatient and began to 
whisper comparisons between their 
Speaker and the late Lord Justice 
Jeffries. It was even reckoned that 
Thurlow had overdone his part and 
was about to lose his influence, when 
a lucky accident, of which he was 
prompt to avail himself, enabled him 
to establish it more firmly than ever. 

In the days of which we are speak- 
ing, the Stuart tradition, now no 
more than a faint memory with our- 
selves, was much of a reality to our 
forefathers. People loved to amuse 
themselves by tracing some of the 
characteristics of Charles the Second 
in the bearing and persons of his 
less direct descendants at that time in 
prominent stations in England. Some 
professed to see the very lineaments 
of old Rowley in the dark features 
of Mr. Charles Fox, and the social 
qualities of his royal ancestor were 
recognised, shorn of little of their 
splendour, in that young gentleman’s 
midnight sittings at White’s or Al- 
mack’s. The Duke of Richmond, his 
sister Lady Sarah Lennox, who 
almost married the King himself, 
Mr. Topham Beauclere and others, 
all with King Charles as a common 
ancestor, were much in the public eye 
at that time. Another prominent 
descendant of the Merry Monarch 
was the Duke of Grafton, in whose 





person and performances the terrible 
writer who called himself Junius pro- 
fessed to discover many of the less 
endearing qualities of the Stuart 
king. 

In these circumstances it would 
seem that the Duke chose an unfor- 
tunate moment to taunt Thurlow in 
debate with being a man of low origin. 
Thurlow moreover was a bad subject 
for such a jibe. He rather prided 
himself on being descended from a 
Suffulk carrier in preference to claim- 
ing kinship with Cromwell’s secretary. 
Besides he never forgot his old friends 
at Nando’s who had been less fortunate 
than himself, and treated with indif- 
ference if not with contempt the social 
opportunities of his great position. 
Such a man as this was not likely to 
miss the obvious retort to a taunt on 
his low origin in the mouth of the 
Duke of Grafton. From all accounts 
Thvrlow rose to the occasion and made 
it one of the great moments of his 
career. 

As soon as the Duke sat down the 
Chancellor left the woolsack with an 
air of more than ordinary solemnity 
and advanced slowly to the head of 
the dukes’ bench from which he was 
accustomed to address the house. 
There was a portentous deliberation 
in his demeanour, and the listening 
peers expected a deliverance of more 
than ordinary quality from the out- 
raged Thurlow; and, as it proved, 
they were not disappointed. 


I am amazed [he said in his most 
solemn tone] at the attack the noble Duke 
has made on me; yes, my Lords, I am 
amazed at his Grace’s speech. No one 
venerates the peerage more than I, but 
my Lords, I must say that the peerage 
solicited me, not I the peerage. Nay 
more, I will say that as a peer of parlia- 
ment, as Speaker of this house, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England, as guardian 
of His Majesty's conscience, nay, even in 
that character in which the noble Duke 
would think it an affront to be considered, 
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as a man, I am at this moment as respect- 
able, I beg leave to add that I am at this 
moment as respected, as the proudest 

er I now look down upon. The noble 

ke cannot look before him or on either 
side without seeing some other peer who 
owes his seat in this house to the profes- 
sion to which I belong. To all these noble 
lords the language of the noble Duke is as 
insulting as it is to myself. Does he not 
think it as honourable to owe a seat in 
this house to that profession as to being 
the accident of an accident ? 


The effect of this speech, we are 
told, was prodigious, and Thurlow was 
again so firmly established as the auto- 
crat of the Lords that he became 
necessary to any government which 
hoped to keep in office. There was 
no member of all Lord North’s dread- 
ful band of incompetents who had less 
sympathy with liberty than the Chan- 
cellor; and yet, when the Whigs at 
last succeeded in overturning the 
Court party, they had to accept Thur- 
low as the representative of the King 
and keep him as a wrecker in their 
very midst. The Chancellor was the 
plank to which the King clung in the 
shipwreck, and so Thurlow attended 
the Cabinets and instead of joining in 
the discussions would put his legs up 
on two chairs, and either sleep or feign 
it, in order that he might assassinate 
any measure of the Government dis- 
pleasing to the King which reached 
the Lords. Again, when Rockingham 
died and Shelburne patched up a 
ministry with young Pitt, Thurlow, 
we are told, joyfully remained as 
Chancellor. 

It was only on the appearance of 
that wonderful coalition between Fox 
and North, the two statesmen who 
had been at each others’ throats for 
ten years, that Thurlow was at last 
shaken from the woolsack, a portent 
which deranged many person’s affairs 
besides the Chancellor's. It nearly 
drove the King mad, and Thurlow, 
though out of office, was still his 
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Majesty's chief stay. ‘There was the 
Prince of Wales openly taking sides 
against the Court in political affairs, 
and ostentatiously allying himself with 
Mr. Fox whose goings on at Brooks’s 
and elsewhere were anathema to the 
King. “The King hates the Coali- 
tion,” said this amiable Prince at the 
levee, “but he will have to accept 
it by G—!” Thurlow agreed with 
his Majesty as to the enormity of these 
proceedings, and was even for sending 
his Royal Highness and Mr. Fox to the 
Tower. But more gentle measures pre- 
vailed ; and when, after a few months of 
office, Fox’s India Bill came up to the 
Lords, and the King sent that abomin- 
ably unconstitutional paper in his own 
handwriting round the benches, which 
marked each peer who voted for the 
Bill as his enemy, the Bill was de- 
feated, Fox and North dismissed, 
young Mr. Pitt came in, and Thurlow 
was again Lord Chancellor. 

So soon as Mr. Pitt had got over 
the first few stormy months of his 
premiership, the Chancellor felt secure. 
Here at last was a young man of great 
abilities with all his life before him 
who was personally acceptable to the 
King, and who was not blundering 
like North, but gave few real chances 
to the Opposition. With moderate 
luck Thurlow was sure of his office for 
life. He took things easily, therefore, 
set himself to enjoy the dignities of 
his great position and unbent from the 
cares of office on occasion, as when he 
and the Premier and Dundas had a 
drinking bout and were fired at as 
they drove through the tollgate at 
midnight. It is true he rather patron- 
ised Mr. Pitt as a precocious young 
statesman, and now and then showed 
his independence by voting against 
some small measure about which he 
had not been consulted, or which had 
been discussed at Cabinets where he 
had been asleep. But generally he 
was perfectly complacent, voted for 
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Mr. Pitt’s commercial treaties like a 
born free-trader, and things might 
have gone on smoothly for years had 
not an untoward Providence, by smit- 
ing George the Third with that dis- 
tressing mental malady of 1788, 
created a situation in which it was 
difficult for a self-seeking statesman to 
choose a path, and where the choice 
of a wrong one meant ruin. Thurlow 
hesitated, and put forth a tentative 
foot ; he withdrew it, it is true, but 
not before an accident had revealed 
his thoughts, and ruin followed just as 
surely as if he had taken a running 
jump in the wrong direction. 

When the King fell ill, the per- 
sonality of the Prince of Wales and 
his relations with the royal household 
became of the highest importance. 
No one saw much chance of the King’s 
recovery, and the Whigs, who had 
learned the beauties of royal patronage 
from his Majesty himself, were resolved 
on a government of their own under 
the Prince installed as Regent. Fox, 
who was in Italy, hurried across 
Europe and killed horses in his haste 
to get home. Burke and Sheridan 
began to form their ministry even 
before his arrival ; and one of the first 
steps they took was to open negotia- 
tions with the Chancellor. 

Among all the placemen in Mr. 
Pitt’s administration none was so 
perplexed as his lordship. His influ- 
ence with the King and Queen placed 
him in a very advantageous position 
for watching the King’s illness, but in 
the face of the divergent opinions of 
the royal doctors he was unable to 
make up his mind. The Prince of 
Wales protested there was no hope, 
and in support of his opinion would 
take strangers to hear the ravings of 
his father at Windsor. The Chan- 
cellor, it would seem, was the least 
hopeful of the Ministry. Prim Fanny 


Burney has left us an account of an 
interview which no doubt decided him 
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to take that disastrous step to which 
we have alluded. 


It was decreed that the King should 
be seen by both the Lord Chancellor and 
Mr. Pitt. The Chancellor went into the 
presence with a tremour such as before 
he had only been accustomed to inspire, 
and when he came out he was so ex- 
tremely affected by the state in which 
he saw his royal master and patron, that 
the tears ran down his cheeks and his 
feet had a difficulty in supporting him. 


That is a very moving picture, but 
unfortunately there is record of other 
meetings between the Chancellor and 
his royal master and patron which 
present a different aspect of his lord- 
ship’s demeanour. Years later when 
the King’s mind again gave way, 
Lord Chancellor Eldon displayed much 
solicitude in explaining papers which 
required His Majesty’s signature. 
“That is not the way you should 
do it,” said the King. ‘“ When I 
was ill before, Lord Thurlow used to 
bring the papers to me and say, ‘ It’s 
no d——d good trying to make you 
understand them, so you had better 
sign them at once.’” One is less im- 
pressed therefore than he might be 
by Fanny’s account of the Chancellor’s 
tears and shaking knees. 

Thurlow, however, had to make up 
his mind, and at last, unknown alto- 
gether to his colleagues, accepted the 
overtures of the Whigs. 

During the height of the King’s 
malady it was necessary to hold the 
Cabinets at Windsor, where the Prince 
of Wales was already installed. At 
one of these ministerial gatherings 
Thurlow went down early and had a 
private audience of the Prince un- 
known to his colleagues. Afterwards 
he duly attended the Council and 
was to return in one of the minis- 
terial coaches; but when the time 
came to start, the Chancellor’s hat 
was nowhere to be found. Search 
was made high and low in the Council- 
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chamber but without result, and the 
Ministers were all waiting in the 
hall when a page came running up 
with the missing hat and explained 
with the greatest naiveté, “I found 
your lordship’s hat in the private 
apartment of His Royal Highness.” 
There were looks of wonder between 
the Ministers, but nothing was said. 

It was not long afterwards that 
the King showed unmistakable signs 
of recovery, and the Chancellor must 
again trim his sails to go about on 
the old tack. He had been very 
moderate of late, deprecating the 
claim to the Regency indeed, but 
in gentle and conciliatory language ; 
now he had no hesitation in dropping 
his intrigue with the Whigs and in 
taking the first opportuity to remove 
any little doubts which the incident 
of the hat might have suggested to 
his colleagues. There was a motion 
of Lord Camden’s before the House 
which provided him with the occa- 
sion to make a public profession 
of his faith in the old order of 
things. He had a full and interested 
audience ; most of his colleagues from 
the Commons were on the steps of the 
throne with Mr. Pitt at their head, 
Fox, Burke, and Sheridan too, whom 
he was about to throw over, and Mr. 
Wilkes whom in former times he had 
persecuted. The Chancellor made a 
wondrous moving speech, his voice 
much broken at first, as we read, but 
cleared later by a copious flood of 
tears. The peroration was most im- 
pressive : “ My own debt of gratitude, 
my Lords, is indeed ample for the 
many favours which have been con- 
ferred upon me by my royal master, 
and when I forget my sovereign, may 
God forget me!” “Oh the villain! ” 
exclaimed Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Wilkes, 
eyeing him with his inhuman squint 
and demoniac grin, remarked, “ God 
forget you? He'll see you d——d 
first |” 
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The incident practically marked 
the close of Thurlow’s career. It is 
true that he remained in office for 
some time, but Pitt never trusted 
him again, and awaited his oppor- 
tunity. There was no rupture at 
first, but the Premier took a step 
towards his end by raising Grenville 
to the peerage to take Thurlow’s 
place as his spokesman in the Lords. 
The Chancellor, however, seems to 
have felt secure enough, and resumed 
his hostile tactics in the Cabinets, 
where “he damned everything” as 
Mr. Pitt remarked. He even chose 
Mr. Pitt’s pet project of the sinking 
fund as an occasion to show his in- 
dependence. On the morrow of his 
hostile vote the Premier moved the 
King to dismiss him. 

Thurlow in his later years was 
wont to inveigh against the folly of 
putting one’s faithin princes. George 
the Third, he said, was the very 
emblem of ingratitude; and as for 
the Prince, he was “ the worst anchor- 
age in Europe.” But he ought to 
have known his Sovereign better. A 
Minister was nothing to the King 
when his utility was at an end, and 
there could be no question as to the 
King’s choice as between Mr. Pitt 
and the Chancellor in 1793. “ Take 
my word for it” said Lord North, 
who knew King George better than 
most men, to one of the Chancellor’s 
intimates, “ whenever Mr. P. says to 
the K., ‘Sir, the great seal must be 
in other hands,’ the King will take 
the great seal from Lord T. and never 
think more of him.” The prophecy 
was fulfilled to the letter, and Thurlow 
never received a mark of the royal 
favour again. 

Thurlow bore his fall firmly, and 
gave no sign of weakness which 
should afford his enemies a handle 
for scorn. He appeared in the House 
of Lords at proper intervals, but his 
influence was gone. Thurlow on the 
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baron’s bench in blue coat and brass 
buttons lacked all the terrors of the 
awful apparition on the woolsack. 
But he spoke regularly and became 
quite Whiggish in opposition. He 
was sadly shocked at Mr. Pitt’s high- 
handed proceedings at the time of the 
Revolution ; he cultivated the Prince 
of Wales, and was one of the few who 
“anticipated much good conduct from 
the Prince” when Mr. Pitt paid his 
debts upon his marriage with Prin- 
cess Caroline. But his parliamentary 
exercises were merely the amuse- 
ments of an active mind, and Thurlow 
as a politician was as dead as Julius 
Ceesar. 

His striking personality neverthe- 
less remained a feature in English 
society as long as he lived, and it 
was a recognised social function to 
dine with the ex-Chancellor, especially 
when some opponent of his early years 
was invited to make sport. Several 
notable people went to hear an en- 
counter between Thurlow and Mr. 
Horne Tooke, but Mr. Tooke shunned 
the contest, took refuge in the old 
lawyer’s port, and got hopelessly 
drunk. Francis too was “ waiting 
for an opportunity of making an 
example of the old ruffian”; he 
waited, indeed as long as the old 
ruffian lived. For the general public 


Thurlow’s rough speech and _per- 
sonality were presented in half a 
hundred amusing stories. Female 


witnesses in delicate health dared not 
look at him on the bench. He was 
at Arundel with the Duke of Norfolk 
when the steward, speaking of one 
of the famous owls which from its 
look of preternatural wisdom had 
been named after the ex-Chancellor, 
said, “If it please your Grace, Lord 
Thurlow has laid an egg.” He was 
at the British Museum when Pitt’s 
death was announced; “a d——d 
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good hand at a period” was his epi- 
taph on that statesman. When his 
own turn came a few months later he 
was said to have fallen back in his 
chair with the remark, “ I'll be shot 
if I don’t believe I’m dying.” 

This paper has been concerned 
with the failings of a remarkable 
man, but it is pleasant to find scat- 
tered about the letters and memoirs 
of his time evidence that the old 
pagan had some redeeming qualities. 
It is recorded that he was kind and 
courteous to women, and delighted 
more in opposing his equals and 
superiors than others less able to 
withstand him. He was a generous 
brother, the friend and protector of 
needy men of letters like Johnson 
and Crabbe, loved to put forward 
the claims of a curate against those 
of his rector supported by the Queen 
herself, and remembered in his pros- 
perity those who, like the Dean at 
Cambridge, had chastened his youth- 
ful turbulence. It would seem, in- 
deed, that his failings have been 
trumpeted by his extraordinary per- 
sonality ; and even the great mistake 
of his life, when George the Third 
lay ill, might have been forgotten in 
a man of less aggressive tempera- 
ment, or had it taken a less palpable 
shape than the hat in the Prince’s 
room, and the tears in the House of 
Lords. Political tergiversation was 
not unknown in his day, or since, 
and if a counsel of perfection is to 
be set up in such matters, many 
great reputations might suffer. <A 
man who keeps a smile on his face 
may also keep his tongue in his cheek 
with a reasonable chance of success. 
Thurlow’s demeanour was a perpetual 
scowl, and his manners, or the want 
of them, may have had much to do 
with his ruin. 

W. B. Bovutron. 
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Ir was said of a certain cockney 
that he divided birds into three 
classes, eagles, sparrows, and domestic 
fowls. His classification, if not exclu- 
sive, was not rougher than the com- 
mon estimate of the songs of birds 
among many people who have lived 
much in the country. They know 
the cuckoo,—if they do not in their 
secret hearts rather suspect a small 
boy-mimic ; perhaps they have been 
led out to hear the nightingale ; they 
have a hazy notion that any pecu- 
liarly distinctive song is a thrush’s, or 
a blackbird’s ; things that chirp are 
sparrows, and things that caw are 
rooks: to go further would be to 
exceed their knowledge. I know one 
writer of many beautiful children’s 
stories and novels, an unusually ob- 
servant man and a keen lover of 
Nature, who asserted that he had 
never heard the lark; on the very 
morning of the confession he had 
been out in the fields where the larks 
were bombarding his ears without a 
moment’s cessation. But such inat- 
tentive ignorance is anything but 
strange when one considers the great 
number of passable naturalists who 
have neglected the sounds of Nature. 
Mr. Eden Phillpots has lately written 
a long and beautiful book exclusively 
occupied with a sympathetic descrip- 
tion of Nature; but in the whole of 
it is scarcely a hint of sounds. His 
Devonshire might be a land “ where 
no birds sing.” [remember a natura- 
list of some parts saying to a friend 
in an Oxford garden that he had never 
heard or seen a golden-crested wren. 
“There is one singing in the cedar 
behind you at this moment,” was the 
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answer; and it was so; the tiny 
restless bird was slipping to and fro 
among the branches whispering the 
gentle warble that suggests, more than 
any bird’s, meditative soliloquy. We 
hear what we listen for. Mr. Warde 
Fowler can hear and distinguish a 
chirrup down half the length of the 
Long Walk at Oxford. At this mo- 
ment he has under observation a 
species of bird never before heard of, 
though it has probably visited Ox- 
ford for generations, and he came to 
the knowledge of it solely through the 
music of its brief song. His ear is 
attuned to “native wood-notes wild,” 
but tried by any test of science it 
were much below the normal in sen- 
sitiveness. The memory of songs is 
a thing by itself, depending in a great 
degree on the intensity of the indi- 
vidual interest. Mr. W. H. Hudson 
was away in South America for thirty 
years ; but at the end of his exile he 
could definitely recall the song of all 
English birds with some five or six 
exceptions. Among country people 
born and bred you will find astonish- 
ing contradictions of knowledge ; they 
hit the common and miss the rare. 
I have never found a rustic who had 
heard the missel-thrush sing. To 
them he was a “squorking thrush,” 
who could swear in a horrible man- 
ner when disturbed; but the fine 
tempestuous ringing outburst which 
you may hear from him when winds 
are high had passed unrecognised. 
The “mounted thrush” Tennyson 
speaks of, and all he says is as true 
of the missel-thrush, “ the storm-cock,” 
in his rarer “ flaming moments,” as of 
the common thrush. Both birds love 
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the tops of things, but the missel- 
thrush loves them most. He even 
builds high ; and I have found the com- 
mon thrush’s nest on the ground, in the 
midst of hemlock. Perhaps the most 
observant countryman I ever knew 
was a Berkshire blacksmith, famous 
through the countryside as a fisher- 
man. I was talking to him one 
summer evening by the banks of a 
trout stream where he was fishing, 
while from the bank opposite, low in 
a little thorn bush, came a burring 
warble that seemed to echo with 
astonishing exactitude the whirr of 
the reel. He noticed it and referred 
to “the night-jar on yon side.” I 
threw a small pebble into the bush ; 
the song ceased at once, but was soon 
repeated. I asked him if he thought 
a night-jar was as tame as that. He 
answered by suggesting that it might 
be some insect. It was, of course, 
a grasshopper warbler; and perhaps 
some imagined resemblance to the 
note of the cicala first won its name 
for the bird, and indeed the note has 
the mechanical suggestion of some 
insect-notes. Burroughs, the most 
delightful of American bird-lovers in 
rather a narrow sphere, was most 
struck by the combination of interest 
and ignorance in many English coun- 
try people. He himself had a curi- 
ously varied experience. He came 
over to England for the purpose of 
hearing the nightingale, and though 
no bird is easier to find and to 
approach, though he made his effort 
in Hertfordshire which is peopled 
with nightingales to the very edge 
of London, and also in Surrey near 
Godalming, he failed. Perhaps the 
reason was that he spent most of the 
nightingale’s song-time in London, 
and only sallied forth in mid-June. 
On the other hand he heard the black- 
cap, which some enthusiasts claim as 
equal to the nightingale, in music if 
not in scope. His experience with 
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these birds was not unlike Mr. Hud- 
son's. His hostess, in whose garden 
he heard this most musical of warblers, 
had denied the bird’s presence in the 
neighbourhood, another typical ex- 
ample of the excessive credence put by 
people in the perfection of their senses. 
But nothing better brings out the ne- 
cessity of conscious effort in gathering 
the harvest of eye or ear, than the con- 
trast between the fond naturalist and 
the heedless countryman. Most of us 
(and indeed other animals are like us 
in this) only see motion or abrupt 
contrast ; and similarly in hearing,— 
though we have not the comradeship 
of other animals in this—we mark only 
the loud or discordant. We know the 
“ squork,” we miss the music; and in 
our subtraction from this sense pay 
the necessary debt that reason owes 
to instinct, 

If one considers how the poets of 
Nature have gone to the secret of 
“the meanest flower that blows,” 
have extracted deep thought from 
the “little flower in the crannied 
wall,” and in a more general refer- 
ence mingled names significant of 
technical as well as sympathetic know- 
ledge with the general art of their 
work, the extent of the neglect of 
the lowlier songs appears remarkable. 
There is no poem to put alongside 
Tue Lesser CELANDINE, and the uni- 
versal welcome to the louder songs, 
especially to the lark’s, makes this 
the more striking. Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley of course 
have mingled the song of the lark 
with their divinest music; and if we 
look through the bulk of the poets 
we find the same intensity of admir- 
ation, extracting the same superiority. 
Mr. Meredith’s Lark ASCENDING is 
the climax of his poetry. In sheer 
felicity of description it would be 
hard to better the opening lines in 
this sphere, even from among the 
masters : 











When ripple ripple overcurls 
And eddy into eddy whirls. 


Mr. William Watson follows at a dis- 
tance. So, too, the nightingale has 
given the highest inspiration. But 
could John Keats distinguish, to put 
the first and roughest test, a black- 
bird, thrush, and missel-thrush? I 
doubt it. Tennyson shows proof of 
minute observations of birds; no poet, 
indeed, has ever approached him in 
this. He has marked the red on 
the linnet, the lapwing’s crest, the 
wren’s fire-crest, the migration of the 
kingfisher, “the sea-blue bird of 
March”; and, indeed, since an ad- 
mirer has recently made a complete 
and delightful book solely of Tenny- 
son’s references to birds, it would be 
superfluous to quote further instances. 
But what has Tennyson written of 
birds’ songs, that can compare with 
his knowledge of their plumage and 
habits? Most people, even if igno- 
rant of the original, know of Brown- 
ing’s thrush who sang the same notes 
twice over, 


Lest you should think he never could 
recapture 
The first fine careless rapture. 


But in fact the thrush is very seldom 
content with singing the same notes 
twice. I have heard him repeat an 
interval ten times, practising each bar 
through the song on the same scale 
of xepetition. It was reported re- 
cently of a blind man, who had 
regained his sight after a lifetime of 
darkness, that he was most struck 
with the beauty of the flight of 
birds. “Why don’t people make 
more fuss about them?” he asked 
naively, unanswerably. Now many 
people, who have read our later natu- 
ralists, are beginning to wonder why 
more fuss is not made over the songs 
of birds. The willow-wren, which 
almost converted Mr. Hudson into 
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a poet, was practically discovered by 
Mr. Burroughs; and Mr. Hudson 
himself gives a thoroughly humorous 
account of the lady of Lynn who 
contemned him to the point of rude- 
ness for his perverted commendation 
of her native place as containing 
the only spot where you could hear 
the wood-wren from your bedroom 
window. 

The study of birds’ songs has three 
stages in its evolution. At the first 
stage the student desires, with the 
natural stimulus to articulate expres- 
sion, to find actual words into which 
to construe the rhythm of the song. 
The countryman proper has kept to 
this stage, and there is some history 
such as Trench found in words in his 
transliteration of the yellow-hammer’s 
song. As he trudged the road on his 
way to work of an early morning his 
ears were dinned by the monotonous 
refrain of the bird, which has a pecu- 
liar affection for the roadside. I have 
cycled for ten miles in the Midlands, 
and never for a space of a hundred 
yards escaped the reach of the song. 
The labourer came to associate the 
notes with the chief events in his 
monotonous day; and with the exag- 
gerative grumble that is the mask 
of country humour, made the yellow- 
hammer say, “ Little bit of bread and 
no cheese, little bit of bread and no 
cheese,” till the damnable iteration 
has come to spoil the song for all 
time and the yellow-hammer indeed 
seems to say those very words. The 
French labourer, a little less pessi- 
mistic, finds the mention of “ more 
pork” in the same song. Both 
phrases seem properly onomatopeic, 
though, except syllabically, little ap- 
propriateness can be traced ; even less 
than in Ovid’s copy of the frog, 


Atque etiam sub aqua, sub aqua male- 
dicere tentant— 


from which one might perhaps, without 
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knowledge of the sense, extract some 
suggestion of swearing. It is a ques- 
tion if there is any consonant sound 
in any bird’s note, even the cuckoo’s, 
in spite of the almost universal use of 
the word. One is the more inclined 
perhaps to imagine a & after having 
once heard the association, because of 
the natural response of the human 
voice to the notes. Musically we 
have no equivalent to the music of 
most birds, but the cuckoo begins the 
season with his interval distinct and 
imitable ; at least the first of the two 
notes is almost always E fiat, though 
different birds at different times of 
the year sing a minor and a major 
third. The unsentimental rustic is 
responsible too for the transliteration 
of the pigeon whose “ persuasive, low, 
mesmeric whisper” has its popular 
description in “two coos, you stupid.” 
The French peasant has done better 
with his humorous “tant battue, tant 
batiue, tant battue,” for the burden 
of the nightingale’s lament. But 
birds, for the most part, only sing 
vowels, or at least other consonants 
than ours. 

In the second stage of analytic 
interest in the sounds of Spring men 
try to draw from the songs the mean- 
ing of human emotions, sometimes 
very foolishly. Our many poets who 
have thought the robin’s sharp, clear, 
and sudden note melancholy, were, in 
another plane, as far from sympathe- 
tic interpretation as the countryman 
on the pigeon. It is of course a fair 
argument that thoroughly to enjoy 
anything we must see our thoughts 
in it and interpret ourselves through 
it; but we can at least avoid that 
popular sort of condescension which 
estimates Nature according to its 
human value. It is an irritating 
trick of many who have written of 
animals to adopt a facetious pose in 
putting into the mouths of animals 
the sentences of infant humanity ; 
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and the suggestion is not that they 
have acknowledged the lower crea- 
tures, in the cant phrase, to possess 
a share in reason, but that they, the 
writers, have risen to a height of 
humorous imagination in forcing on 
creatures, whose senses out-top ours 
beyond comparison, the puerilities of 
the common-place. An _ attitude, 
something similar to this, is observ- 
able in the egotism of those who dis- 
cuss, as seriously as if there were 
some foundation for the argument, 
whether the nightingale’s song is 
merry, passionate, or sad. Keats, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth, though they 
have made the songs porous to their 
best thought, are entirely free from 
this false attitude. They so describe 
the song that the song’s music has 
grown for their words eternally 
more musical. It is bound with 
gold chains to beautiful scenes and 
thoughts, to Ruth and faery lands and 
fountains, and all that is sweetest and 
saddest. But these poets left the 
birds their individuality, and made 
them not mortal, if sometimes im- 
mortal ; they did not burden them 
with man’s thoughts, but welcomed 
them as gleams across the moorland, 
flashes of colour, jets of song, sent 
to inspire and almost to be revered. 

Perhaps Mr. Meredith (the claim 
on his behalf does not of course 
suggest superiority as a poet over 
greater names) most distinctly of any 
poet points the third stage in the 
evolution of the happy listener. It 
is best to listen and to love, to dis- 
tinguish, because every song, every 
chirp almost, is, as it were, the con- 
summation of the spirit of the place 
and the time. 

Why should we discuss the senti- 
ment of songs when even according 
to its technical definition a song is 
“the noise made by a bird in 
Spring”? Physiologists have a 
theory that the change of food pro- 
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duces the effect; but there is no 
single cause, or rather causes and 
effects appear as reciprocity. The 
cock-bird sings because it desires, like 
the buds whereby it builds, to put 
forth buds. It sings because it loves, 
and loves because it sings; it eats 
because it is glad, and is glad because 
it eats; and all its gladnesses culmi- 
nate with physical changes in itself, 
and with the changes in Nature. It 
is true that some birds try short songs 
into the Autumn. Thrushes have a 
capacity of anticipating Spring by 
several months. Robins (their young 
have been found early in February) 
forget to stop singing, and the wren 
does seem actually to enjoy his exul- 
tant song for its own sake. But for 
the most part when buds cease swell- 
ing and before they begin,—again 
one need not heed the darling and 
daring buds of honeysuckles that may 
appear in December—there are no 
songs. Songs therefore are not merry 
or sad or passionate, though near to 
what we mean by passion, but an 
implicit expression of Spring nature, 
a budding forth. We get more in- 
timacy with them and pleasure from 
them without attempt to translate 
with accuracy ; for 


Love, true love, the love that is of God 
Talks not at all of reasoned attributes. 


By this path you come to find that 
the endless repetition even of the 
yellow-hammer (if you can forget the 
gross translation) or of the tit or 
greenfinch is not a cause of irritation, 
not a hammering at a worn-out 
theme, but as much an object of 
continuous admiration as a rosebud. 
The song, too, grows, culminates, and 
ceases exactly to the order of the 
season, though you can hardly trace 
its graduations in any bird but the 
cuckoo (whose song is technically a 
song) and perhaps the nightingale 
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and pigeon. It expresses the thing 
to be expressed as only it could be 
expressed. As someone, I think Dr. 
Jebb said, adapting the Greek in a 
very different reference, ‘“ What is 
well said once cannot be well said 
twice.” 

But such refusal to humanise the 
music, such delight in considering it, 
not so much as a department of 
human pleasure but as a_ perfect 
articulation of the free-play of organic 
life, does not exclude the pleasure of 
analysis. You cannot find the plea- 
sure or the meaning or the right view 
unless you know what bird, of what 
habits, native or immigrant, gaudy or 
plain, a builder in holes or bushes or 
trees, has what part in the symphony. 

Our complaint is not against analy- 
ses or such unpleasant things as the 
tracing of a causal nexus. It is 
rather that too philosophic naturalists 
have, like the rustic translator of 
songs, gone too far in fitting songs 
to their own measure. In zeal for 
the perfection of Darwinism (a per- 
fection which Darwin specifically de- 
precated) they have united to assert 
that song is nothing but the result of 
natural selection. Song, they say, 
is a late product, and in the different 
degrees of complexity you may trace 
the growths from the chirp of the 
sparrow to the rondeau of the lark. 
The dull birds, they say, those that 
cannot attract mates by displays of 
colour, sing the best because they 
most need song for the attraction of 
a fellow. In further proof it is urged 
that birds cease singing when the 
nesting season is well advanced. It 
would be absurd to deny the force 
of natural selection on the develop- 
ment of song, but the arguments 
prove too much. Thrushes were sing- 
ing finely last November; the robins 
never cease to sing, and the wren is 
more or less independent of season. 
Many of our emigrants cease to sing 
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for no worse reason than because they 
fly away. With these instances have 
we not a perfectly logical right to 
assert that song, whatever its first and 
ancillary stimulus, is developing into 
an articulate expression of pleasure, 
independent of special food or com- 
radeship, and that it naturally emerges 
when things are pleasant? In frost 
no birds sing. The nightingale and 
the stone-curlew do not especially 
make love at night, nor the grass- 
hopper-warbler in the evening. Jays, 
who are made for displaying colour, 
will sing imitations of other birds’ 
songs in September. I have heard a 
starling late in the Summer sing from 
a roof-top the very song of a thrush, 
the quality of the voice excepted ; 
and I must believe that he was think- 
ing what a clever thing he did, not 
of surpassing a rival cock. Let us 
take the problem anatomically. A 
bird possesses an apparatus, the 
syrinx, of unique quality and great 
complexity. Even if developed solely 
in the course of natural selection 
it must still, if one may judge by its 
great development in birds which 
do not sing, have preceded by long 
periods the emergence of song. It 
supplies the function of a tongue, 
which strangely enough plays no part 
in any bird’s song. Are we to say of 
the tongue in other animals that it 
kindles only the fire of love? Nor 
does the relation between plainness 
of feather and beauty of song hold 
good. About the brightest of all our 
small birds is the chaffinch and the 
most distinct from the female. If we 
may divide birds, in ascending scale, 
into those that chirp, that repeat a 
set phrase, and warble indefinitely, 
the chaffinch, which 





sings his piece and fills 
With the set cadence all the listening 
grove, 


comes high in the second division. 
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He has a very definite piece, though 
it differs in length in different birds ; 
and once the training of chaffinches 
to out-sing in the length of the song 
other trained rivals was a fashionable 
sport. Sometimes, especially early in 
the season, the first notes are run 
together, tumbled in a hurried cas- 
cade, and the song scarcely recognis- 
able except for the distinctive rise 
and fall of a note at the end. Ceelebs 
is his scientific name, because, like 
the nightingale, he sings before the 
female arrives. To trace the beauty 
of the notes were impossible, but even 
to those familiar with the blackcap 
and willow-wren and the most refined 
and varied songsters the chaffinch 
keeps his charm. Was he not the 
only bird that stimulated Richard 
Jefferies to verse ? 

But this is a digression. What is 
the reason in philosophy that the 
chiff-chaff and willow-wren, as near a 
pair as you could find in different 
species, are as singers in a different 
class? The chiff-chaff has developed 
in the struggle for existence a little 
grating hiss ; the willow-wren in his 
place sings the most sympathetic 
adaptive notes of any bird we have. 
Let no one deny Darwinism, but it 
does not yet explain everything. The 
use of the colours on a trout has 
been denied lately on the ground that 
fish have no eyes for colour, and we 
are not worshipping an idol of the 
forum in trying to track everything 
down to a single cause. If dogs bark 
and fowls cluck and horses whinny 
for delight in motion, may not birds, 
whatever the first emergence of song, 
find their delight in being articulate, 
and may not this delight culminate 
when the cold is relieved and the 
young world puts on its beauty? At 
least we so interpret song naturally 
without the need of imagination. 
Take birds from any class, they carry 
the same suggestion of interpreting 














the joys of the place. How elate, 
delighting in his purview, the wry- 
neck sustains his laughter from the 
elm-top! The gold-crest whispers the 
subtlest refrain, tuned to the gloam- 
ing of the pine-boughs where he is 
concealed. The wren, bold and ap- 
parently glad to be seen, at home 
in our garden, buoyant, self-confident, 
gives out his notes,—though set as 
those of the chaffinch, but with an 
added bar or two—with an irre- 
pressible impetus. It seems that 
nothing could stop the song. He 
will start singing from the hedgerow 
and make no pause while he flirts off 
to the holly. How few birds so sing 
on the wing! One thinks of a loose 
spring set vibrating, or of a top 
which has run its natural course of 
duration, but is suddenly whipped to 
exultant motion before it dies. How 
the corn-bunting’s short piece, almost 
hoarsely given, seems actually to 


belong to bits of Berkshire scenery ! 
This is a just-off-the-high-road bird, 
as the yellow-hammer, another bunt- 
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ing, is an along-the-high-road bird. 
The wheatear’s twitter belongs to 
the common, the curlew’s call to the 
moor; the white throat’s world is the 
hedgerow, the snipe’s bleat the marsh. 
I must believe that they speak the 
leve of their homes and in another 
sense that a natural selection explains 
they have attuned their note to their 
sensation of good. 


And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 


Wordsworth so wrote of “ the 
budding twigs,” but he also said : 


The birds around me hopped and 
played ; 
Their thoughts I cannot measure: 
But the least motion that they made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


But he too selected the movements 
rather than the sound. It is the 
culminating pleasure in birds’ song 
that they seem to give a measure of 
the thoughts of the world. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 





“Tus is a Second-Class District,” 
remarked the Commissioner affably. 

Hermann Brandt opened his eyes. 
“Very!” said he, emphatically. “Have 
a cocktail? Hilda!” 

The tall, fair woman who had been 
sewing silently in a corner of the ver- 
andah since breakfast-time, watching 
her husband out of the corners of her 
eyes the while, rose obediently to fetch 
the gin bottle and swizzle-stick ; the 
other necessaries for the compounding 
of the proffered refreshment lay at 
hand on the deal trestle that served 
the Brandt household for a sideboard. 
She mixed gin and water in a big 
tumbler, splashed in angostura bitters 
and curacoa, added a dash of lemon 
and a dusting of sugar, whipped the 
mixture into a pink foam with the 
dexterity of long practice, and, having 
filled two coloured glasses with the 
result, stood waiting with all the 
admirable patience of the German 
housewife while the two men drank 
it off. She then carried away the 
materials. 

The Commissioner lay back in his 
cane lounging-chair with a sigh of 
contentment ; he was short, somewhat 
stout, and bull-necked. “Smart girl, 
your wife, Brandt,” he puffed patron- 
isingly, and mopped his moist brow 
with a silken handkerchief. 

The trader scowled blackly. “So?” 
he grunted, and looked askance at his 
guest, on whom, however, the import 
of the glance was wasted. 

“ Where did y’pick her up?” drawled 
that worthy with an affectation of lan- 
guid unconcern that sat but ill upon 
his obese youthfulness. 

The shrill shriek of a steam-whistle 
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saved his host the onus of explana- 
tion thus delicately asked ; it sounded 
thrice, and the two men rose together. 
“ That’s my launch,—at last,” the Com- 
missioner announced impressively, and 
“Thank God!” muttered Hermann 
Brandt in his beard. 

Perspiring black men were running 
to and fro excitedly upon the planking 
that abutted from the warehouse into 
the river; the launch was still half 
a mile away, and was, moreover, a 
police-launch, so that there was no 
occasion for undue haste, but it is 
the habit of our black brethren to 
be spasmodically hasty, and with 
them habit is sacred. The Com- 
missioner kicked three of them in 
rapid rotation, and the rest, glad to 
be so governed, ceased all unnecessary 
activity, laughing secretly behind huge 
hands as the sufferers departed, rub- 
bing. 

A splash of red showed at the 
launch’s stern, and Brandt ran a dirty 
Union Jack to the truck of the ragged 
pole upon the bluff. He then saun- 
tered down to join his official acquaint- 
ance upon the landing-stage, while 
Hilda ceased sewing for a moment 
to follow his movements with curious 
eyes. Mrs. Brandt had, no doubt, 
reasons of her own for a certain 
anxiety concerning her husband’s 
methods with the patently important 
representative of the Government 
under which they existed. 

The launch puffed noisily alongside 
the staging, and she sat down again 
with a sigh that might have indicated 
tension relieved; but no man ever 
really understood Hilda Brandt, and 
her husband least of all; otherwise 




















these details need not have been 
published here. 

A thin, haggard-looking man in 
travel-stained khaki uniform sprang 
ashore and limped towards the Com- 
missioner, holding out his right hand. 
“How d’you do, how d’you do, old 
chap?” he said heartily. “I’m deuced 
glad to see you.” 

“ Er—how d’ye do?” the Commis- 
sioner echoed perfunctorily. “ You're 
four days late.” 

The Policeman’s effusion thus nipped 
in the bud, he found time to shake 
hands with Brandt, and their eyes 
met in a single glance that made 
the situation clear to the new-comer. 

“Swelled head!” said he to him- 
self surprisedly. “‘ Sudden,—and all 
the more deadly.” Aloud, he merely 
remarked: ‘ Morning, Brandt; how 
goes it?” and the trader replied in 
like manner. 

The three white men walked slowly 
over to the dwelling-house together, 
and there were more cocktails. The 
black policemen fraternised with their 
commercial brethren of the factory, 
from whom they gleaned evil reports 
concerning the Commissioner's pro- 
cedure and parentage, the kicked 
detachment exhibiting their alleged 
hurts immodestly. There was food 
for all, and, later, sleep, for it was 
very hot. Only Hermann Brandt 
and Boma, the cook, who did not 
trust his newest wife, remained awake 
throughout the sweltering afternoon. 

After nightfall there was feasting. 
That fell within Mrs. Brandt’s pro- 
vince, and she dealt liberally with her 
dependent mankind: the lean black 
policemen squatting round their fires 
among the trees beyond the huts rose 
up and blessed her frequently as they 
ate; her husband’s fat helpers gorged 
themselves without comment, as a 
matter of habit. 

When all had eaten, strange cries, 
indicative to the optimist of native 
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music, rose from their quarters ; there 
was much shouting, a fight, and the 
beating of a Mrs. Boma to add zest to 
the entertainment; then silence, by 
order of the Commissioner at dinner. 

Hilda Brandt, at the head of her 
own table indoors, dispensed boiled 
fowl and rice, palm-oil chop, canned 
peaches, and whiskey, each in its due 
order, to her husband’s guests ; after 
which she was sent to bed. She 
departed without complaint and 
despite the protests of the Commis- 
sioner, who lighted her along the dark 
passage to her door. He returned to 
a room full of smoke, and, for an 
hour, the bottle passed from hand to 
hand in regular rotation while he 
spoke at large and his companions 
listened unwinkingly. When he was 
empty of untruth he too went to bed, 
and Brandt sat straining his ears 
until he heard the shooting of a bolt ; 
then he filled his glass again, passed 
the bottle to the Policeman, and lay 
back limply. “That man has been 
here for a week,” he said in a grievous 
voice; ‘‘you must take him away 
quickly, or— ” 

“ Don't fret,” replied the Policeman 
soothingly ; “we're off at daybreak.” 

Brandt drank thirstily, and the 
drink seemed to do him good; he 
slipped off his shoes, went softly down 
the passage to his own room, and 
returned with his wife, smiling. She 
was clad in a loose robe of sunshiny 
silk, very pleasing to the eyes, her 
thick gold hair coiled carelessly about 
her head, her bare feet in low bronze 
slippers showing their arched insteps 
as she walked. She sank into her 
husband’s comfortable chair, her arms 
gleaming white as the sleeves rippled 
back from them, her face peach-pink. 
The Policeman also smiled, con- 
tentedly, and she smiled back at him, 
Hermann Brandt looking on; they 
were old friends those three, and had 
spent many such evenings together. 
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Brandt, the jealous, had known the 
Policeman long before the beautiful 
Hilda had arrived from Hamburg to 
be at once the balm and the bane of 
his own existence. He spoke evil of 
the Commissioner before his wife 
frankly, until the other man bade 
him desist for that he and the fat, 
bull-necked youth, now snoring loudly 
in the distance, both served the same 
unimpeachable Power and it did not 
become him to listen longer ; nor was 
it, he averred, fit matter for a woman’s 
ears. 

At this Hilda Brandt laughed 
mirthfully. “ All right,” said her 
husband grudgingly, “Ill shut up; 
but I tell you he’s a wrong un’: I’ve 
had him on my hands for a week, 
and I ought to know. Why’ve you 
been so long in coming down for him? 
The coast-launch said you would be 
in on Tuesday.” 

“More trouble up above,” the 
Policeman rejoined wearily. “ He'll 
have a busy time in his rotten Dis- 
trict,—if he ever reaches it; we'll 
have to man-handle one or two of the 
villages by the way, I expect.” 

“ How did he come to get the ap- 
pointment?” Brandt asked curiously. 
“T thought you—” 

The Policeman frowned. ‘ Oh, 
influence,” he said; “ the old story, 
second cousin to a lord, you know, 


and all that sort of thing. I play off 
ray own bat.” 
Mrs. Brandt poured out more 


whiskey, and, that acting as oil upon 
troubled waters, there was peace. 
She sat late with them, sewing bead- 
work upon a satchel of plaited grass 
that grew rapidly beautiful under her 
deft fingers; when she had finished 
it, she ordered the two men to bed. 

Day broke on the factory amidst 
much stir and bustle. The Policeman 
was early afoot picking out his men 
from among the huts, shepherding 
them towards the waterside, severing 
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with ruthless determination the tender 
ties that might haply have cost him 
more men than he could afford to 
lose. In his wise hands his under- 
lings proved morosely tractable, and 
his refusal to deliver up to the 
righteous wrath of Boma, the cook, a 
certain corporal of romantic tendencies 
did much to restore his waning popu- 
larity among his own people. Before 
the Commissioner had got crossly out 
of bed the launch was whistling 
impatiently at the landing - stage 
where it lay ready, fully manned, 
waiting to carry him off into the 
wilds, 

The Commissioner dressed very 
deliberately, resolute to show the 
over-oflicious Policeman that he was 
not to be hurried unnecessarily by 
his subordinates, lingered over coffee 
in the verandah with Mrs. Brandt 
till that lady’s husband ground his 
teeth with rage, and, at last, strolled 
down to the water’s edge at a snail's 
pace. 

“Hurry up, for Heaven’s sake!” 
said the Policeman irritably, and the 
Commissioner, having stared at him 
officially, bade a protracted farewell 
to his hostess, nodded carelessly to 
Brandt, and stepped on board. “ Let 
her rip,” the Policeman ordered, and 
the launch backed out from the pier. 
The Commissioner sat down suddenly 
as she moved, and from un/er his 
linen tunic there slipped a woven 
satchel, gay with bead-work; he 
stooped swiftly, and thrust it under 
a thwart out of sight. 

The two white men made them- 
selves as comfortable as might be in 
the limited space at their disposal, 
stretching themselves at length on 
narrow benches under the awning 
in the bow; the black policemen, 
crowded abaft the funnel, sat 
grumbling together as they were 
carried away from comfort ; only the 
amorous corporal was cheerful. He 
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waved a dirty white handkerchief 
over the stern, looking fondly back 
towards the scene of his latest con- 
quest ; a silken signal fluttered for 
a moment from the window of Mrs. 
Brandt’s room, and was suddenly 
withdrawn. The corporal’s grin of 
appreciation faded into a frown of 
pain and he gave vent to a yelp 
of anguish, facing about with fierce 
determination to discover who it was 
that had bitten him savagely in the 
calf of the leg. A sharp order from 
the Policeman silenced him, and he 
sat brooding impotently over the 
wrong done him while the men, 
squatted on the grating at his feet, 
chuckled causelessly. 

The low factory buildings faded 
away in the distance, the flag above 
the bluff disappeared in a shimmer 
of steamy heat-haze, the launch 
turned the bend where the North Pas- 
sage strikes west, and the Commis- 
sioner spoke. “ Where’s that damn 
boy Brandt promised me?” he en- 
quired with a lofty lack of politeness. 

There was an upheaval among the 
closely packed black men aft, and a 
grinning negro was produced, like any 
package, for his inspection. 

“What's your name, boy?” de- 
manded the Commissioner, gratified 
in that the sable crew were regarding 
him with breathless curiosity. 

“T Boma, sah ; I cook-boy Boma, 
sah ; you dash Boma dem bottle gin, 
sah?” ejaculated the new recruit 
with ingratiating humility. 

“No lip,” the Commissioner com- 
manded sternly, “or I'll dash you 
two dozen as soon as we land ; that'll 
hearten you up quicker than gin, my 
lad. Go and sit on my kit,—that’s 
your job ; and, here, take this satchel 
—careful, you black blackguard! If 
there’s as much as a finger-mark on it 
when we arrive you'll get four dozen 
instead of two. D’ye hear?” 

“U-wau!” grunted the listening 
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black men in chorus, and Boma with- 
drew, unprepossessed. 

“ Did Mrs. Brandt give you that?” 
asked the Policeman uneasily, as the 
satchel was carried off. The Com- 
missioner looked him up and down 
with obvious intent. “ Perhaps she 
did,—and perhaps she didn’t,” he 
retorted, and lit a cigarette with 
intense deliberation. “Are you in- 
terested in Mrs. Brandt?” 

The launch snored steadily on its 
way throughout the long, hot hours, 
and the burden of life lay heavy 
upon its human freight. There was 
no change of scenery to break the 
monotony; always the same turgid 
brown seascape, the same low green 
banks on either hand, far off, unreal, 
behind the impalpable curtain of 
steam drawn from the simmering 
river by a salient sun. It was need- 
ful also to navigate in mid-channel. 
The North Passage is notorious, even 
now ; in those days it was reputed a 
death-trap, and worse things than 
death lurked about its banks. There- 
fore, when night fell, the Policeman 
was pardonably cross. ‘“ We lost a 
good hour this morning while you 
were philandering with Mrs. Brandt,” 
he said briefly, “and we'll have to 
lie all night in mid-stream ; we can’t 
make a landing in the dark.” 

The Commissioner was cowed. 
Even the glories of his Commissioner- 
ship seemed small and trivial in such 
circumstances, and he thought covet- 
ously of his comfortable clerkship at 
Headquarters with a battalion in the 
background ; he felt lonely, and was 
ill at ease. A comfortless night on 
the misty, malarious river did little 
to reassure him. He quarrelled fit- 
fully with his companion in the 
intervals between troubled snatches 
of sleep, painfully aware of anxious 
sentries cursing him as they peered 
into the darkness for any sign of the 
swift canoes they dreaded. 
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Soon after day-break the launch 
turned into the side-creek whereby it 
was proposed to effect a first landing 
in the district he was to rule accord- 
ing to his lights. 

“ Of course it’s only a Second-Class 
District,” he admitted to the Police- 
man with superfluous magnanimity, 
“ bat.” 

“ A Second-Class District? I should 
think it is—look at it!” said the 
Policeman whose nerves were also 
somewhat jangled. The Commissioner 
looked, and was silent. ‘Of course 
you're only a Second-Class Commis- 
sioner,” the Policeman continued 
reflectively, “and—” Zip! Ping ! 
A nickel-nosed bullet drilled a neat 
hole through the funnel behind him, 
and he turned to gaze across at the 
bank whence it had been sped. 
“And you'll get a second-class wel- 
come,” he concluded hastily. “They’re 
a baddish lot about this creek.” 

The leafy curtain that overhung 
the near shore shivered slightly for a 
moment although there was no wind, 
and he hailed the steersman suddenly. 
“Ram her ashore,” he ordered. The 
launch swung round, careening danger- 
ously, and headed straight for the 
bank. “Give her all you can,” he 
added to the engineer. 

Two men with axes crept up to 
the bow ; the rest sat perfectly still ; 
their time was not yet. 

The Policeman and the Commis- 
sioner drew sharp, hissing breaths 
between set teeth. Sparks flew from 
the launch’s funnel, and the clank of 
her straining engines re-echoed across 
the water. As she drew rapidly in 
shore the Policeman scrambled for- 
ward and lay down between the bow- 
men ; other black men squatted at his 
heels, fumbling with waist-belts that 
held their ammunition, filling their 
mouths with cartridges ; they had often 
rehearsed their parts in such a piece. 
“ Any opening?” called the Com- 
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missioner from behind, but the Police- 
man did not hear him; he was too 
busy studying the face of the forest, 
and he was also too near to it for 
polite conversation. He shot an arm 
out to the right, and the launch, 
following its direction, crashed into 
the green branches blindly, tearing 
its way through the tangle, biting 
towards the bank. The bowmen 
hacked and hewed at the under- 
growth ; the fighting men laid down 
their rifles for a moment to heave 
and haul at the overhang; the nose 
of the launch struck slowly into 
slime, and the Policeman swung him- 
self outboard by a stout branch, 
climbing hand over hand towards the 
solid earth. Ten black men followed 
him in monkey-wise, disappearing 
from the ken of their fellows into 
the gloom ; the rest held fast by their 
branches, breathing heavily, rolling 
their eyes, tense, expectant. 

For five long minutes there was no 
sound from above; then the Police- 
man’s voice rang out suddenly, and 
the Commissioner jumped. “ We'll 
make our landing here,” said the 
voice, “ but you'd better sit tight for 
a little yet while I prospect the 
village ; it’s close behind, and seems 
to be empty. I'll send you word 
when all’s safe.” 

With that there was silence once 
more, save for the uneasy wriggling 
of the black men in the launch who 
felt strangely forlorn without the 
countenance of their leader. The 
Commissioner uncocked his revolver, 
and slapped it back into the holster 
at his belt with a sigh of relief. 
““ We're in luck after all,” he said to 
himself, prematurely. 

The dull echo of a distant shot 
gave him the lie. A scream of terror 
tore the silence. Another shot fol- 
lowed,—more shots,—much loud cry- 
ing, the snapping of twigs, and the 
thud of hurrying feet. 
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The Commissioner was no coward ; 
he merely lacked judgment. “Come 
on,” he called to the men about 
him. They moved uncertainly, and 
some followed him slowly to the 
Jacob’s ladder that the Policeman had 
shown him how to use. He pulled 
himself up as far as he could, dropped 
on to the soft, spongy soil, scrambling 
on hands and knees till he found firm 
footing ; there he paused to marshal 
his supports, and, with those behind 
him, plunged through the thicket in 
the direction of the firing. 

It was dismally dark in the forest. 
Gnarled tree-trunks, roofed in by 
thick, impenetrable layers of leaves, 
showed, ghastly shapes, in the grey- 
ness. There was movement among 
the shadows in the near distance, but 
the sounds of strife were fading and 
seemed farther off. The Commis- 
sioner pushed on blindly, and at his 
heels went Boma, basket in hand. 

There were ten men left with the 
launch ; of these five were wise, and 
five foolish. The wise faced disaster 
where it found them, and their trou- 
bles were soon over ; the foolish, hav- 
ing surrendered at discretion, supped 
death later with a long spoon. The 
bones of the launch lie buried in the 
mud, charred, half-calcined, hidden by 
the leaves that have grown afresh 
since the fierce flames of its burning 
ate a ragged gap in the greenery 
about it. Other bones there are on 
the bank above, yellow with age, 
polished, picked clean, uninterred, 
beside the ashes of other fires. 


Hilda Brandt withdrew hurriedly 
as soon as the Commissioner had 
ceased shaking her by the hand ; her 
husband would have followed her but 
that he had suddenly caught sight of 
an embroidered basket which had 
fallen at the Commissioner’s feet. 
He clenched his hands very tightly 
as he noticed the furtive movement 
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by which the fat official sought to 
remedy the mischance; it was prob- 
ably by the purpose of Providence 
that the launch had already backed 
out farther than a man might leap. 

Hermann Brandt was a strong 
man, but there are acid accidents in 
life that will test the strength of the 
strongest. He stood silent, watching 
his enemy out of sight, and saw the 
waving of a white signal from the 
steamer in the distance, the answer- 
ing flutter of yellow silk from his 
wife’s window; then he strode over 
to the store, his face working. 

“Some one’s gone off with my 
work,” cried Hilda from the verandah 
as he passed. “That pretty basket 
I was sewing for you, Hermann,— 
I can’t find it anywhere.” 

“So?” said he grimly, and went 
on his way. 

The figures in the big ledger danced 
and drifted dizzily before his blood- 
shot vision as he pored over them ; 
he closed it with a curse, and went 
back to the house, wild words trem- 
bling on his lips. His wife looked up 
at him with enigmatic eyes, and he 
was dumb before her, seeking comfort 
of the bottle. 

The day passed dully, and at night 
he could not sleep. Next morning he 
was fast in the grip of a fever, and 
Hilda nursed him _ conscientiously, 
regardless of repulse. 

A potent opiate administered at 
sunset sent him to sleep, and his wife 
sat down to dinner alone, placid, 
unperturbed. She ate with appetite, 
and, when word was brought her that 
her black maid’s husband was without, 
a message on his mind, she bade him 
wait until she should have finished. 

Later, she gave orders for his 
admission, and Boma, the cook, sidled 
into the room uncertainly. He was 
fat and greasy and perspiring, but 
obviously none the worse for his expe- 
rience in the Commissioner’s service. 
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In his right hand he carried a satchel 
of plaited grass, distended to the 
shape of a Dutch cheese, bead- 
bedecked, and very dirty; he laid it 
carefully on the table before her, and 
drew back, shuffling. ‘“ Dem white 
man he lib for breakfas’ chop,” he 
explained lucidly, and placed one 
hand upon his stomach. 

Mrs. Brandt staggered sickly to 
her feet ; the basket settled down 
softly on its side, and its contents 
rolled slowly across the white table- 
cloth. 

The Policeman, arriving unex- 
pectedly at the factory in an unsea- 
worthy canoe with certain survivors 
of the disaster up-river, found Mrs. 
Brandt very ill and her husband at 
death’s door. Both babbled of bare 
horrors, and he was glad when they 
recovered, leaving him free to go on 
his way and report at Headquarters 
the failure of the enterprise entrusted 
to him. 

After due delay he was gazetted to 
the consequent vacancy in the adminis- 
tration, and sent up-river once more 
with two companies of troops to exact 
from the tribes the price payable for 
a white man done to death. In the 
plenitude of his power as an Acting- 
Second-Class-District-Commissioner he 
ordered a halt by the way at Brandt's, 
and spent an evening with his friends 
according to custom. Both were 
better, and no reference was made in 
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public to past unpleasantness ; but 
Hermann Brandt led him privately in 
the morning to a tiny mound on the 
bluff, under the shadow of the flag 
above, and raised his hat sullenly as 
the new Commissioner saluted the 
old. 

Boma, the cook, sitting at the door 
of his hut when the two men passed 
down to the riverside together, was 
not so fat as he had been, but seemed 
satisfied with his lot in life. He 
bade his wives come forth to do 
poojah before the Government, and 
they obeyed him with alacrity ; only 
the late corporal’s enchantress with 
the yellow silk handkerchief, his gift, 
about her head moved listlessly, the 
which she had reason to regret in due 
course. 

The new Commissioner nodded 
curtly in answer to the salutations 
showered upon him by Mr. and the 
Mrs. Boma. “T’ll live to hang that 
black blackguard yet,” he remarked 
hopefully to Brandt. 

“Oh, Boma’s all right,” the trader 
rejoined ; “ besides we’ve no evidence 
against him. By the way what did 
you do with that tablecloth? My 
wife can’t find it anywhere ; she wants 
to wash it.” 

“T put it in the fire,” said the 
ex-Policeman, shivering in the sun- 
shine; “it was—it wouldn’t have 
washed.” 

Ropert AITKEN. 














A MEMORY OF CHARNWOOD. 


Past the grey pile where Wolsey died, 
Out of the city of Lear we ride, 
"Neath gnarled historic oaks that brood 
O’er Bradgate’s storied solitude. 


With sunset’s amber for a crown 
The silent hills looked smiling down ; 
O’er rounded steep and shadowy dell 
The waves of bracken rose and fell ; 


The streamlet through the listening glen 
Wandered with whisper soft as when 
Grave Ascham’s words and Plato's dream 
Made a fair lady’s Academe. 


One came that day to hail again 

The heights that break the Midland plain, 
And feast his dimmed eyes, ere they close, 
Where youth’s keen visions earliest rose. 


A shy indulgent strength had he, 

The grace of humour blithe and free, 
Wisdom with slain illusions bought, 
Fine candour born of tolerant thought. 


A knightly form from antique tale, 

With honour for a coat of mail, 

He nursed no modes that warp and blind, 
But kept in age the scholar’s mind 


Open to lights of modern lore, 

Yet kindly to the creeds of yore,— 
Those flower-like faiths of differing hue 
That near the founts of history grew. 


The plash and sparkle of the burn, 
The rabbits twinkling through the fern, 
The melting fire, the golden shade 

That noiseless flooded waste and glade, 
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The tender hush, a lonely star 

That gleamed in the blue East afar, 
Touched the worn soul with wonder still, 
And woke the old exulting thrill. 


Yet something sad, unnamed, drew near, 
A doubt that hurt, a shrinking fear ; 
The twilight breathed a boding spell, 
The ghostly ruin sighed—Farewell / 


Those failing eyes no more will gaze 
On rocky Charnwood’s forest ways, 
Or mark the setting sun endow 
With regal crimson Bardon’s brow. 


He rests in peace where none despair, 
Or weep, or chafe, or murmur—where 
The unfettered dead wait unforlorn 
The light of the last Easter morn. 
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TuE ecclesiastical peace which Scot- 
land has enjoyed during a considerable 
number of years has been rudely 
broken by the decision of the House 
of Lords in the appeal of the Free 
Church minority against the United 
Free Church of Scotland. In the 
remarkable situation now developed 
nothing is more striking than the 
transformation which has taken place. 
Only yesterday it seemed as if the 
last notes of religious discord were 
dying away in Scotland; to-day she 
is again filled with the alarms and 
confusions which belong to her past, 
and the cloud which a few months 
ago seemed no bigger than a man’s 
hand has suddenly swelled into the 
magnitude of a tempest. It is an 
odd fashion among some people to 
write and talk about Scotland as if 
there, in the whole world, was the 
best appointed stage for the rehearsal 
of a great drama upon the theme of 
religious faction. Language of this 
sort may have been applicable to a 
condition of things so late as fifty 
years ago; it is entirely untrue of 
Scotland during the last half century. 
Nowhere else during those years had 
there been apparent so much readiness 
to make an end of sectarian divisions, 
and nowhere else had the will to 
accomplish that end came so near a ful- 
filment. Where formerly there were 
three great Presbyterian Churches, 
dividing empire between them, now 
there are only two. Where formerly 
the tendency of ecclesiastical parties 
was towards separation and the accen- 
tuation of differences, now it is to- 
wards union. The energy of the 
Churches, which in the old days was 
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used up in building barriers against 
each other, has now been devoted to 
the nobler work of liberating them- 
selves from the dead articles of their 
creeds ; and in the finer atmosphere of 
liberalised thought they have dis- 
covered even in their differences the 
identity of their aims. 

It was under conditions such as 
these that the two non-established 
Churches, the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian Church, con- 
cluded the union of 1900. Both had 
a remarkable history and a common 
origin in the Church of Scotland ; 
and both had quitted the Establish- 
ment for a common object, liberation 
from State control. The disruption 
of 1843, resulting in the formation of 
the Free Church of Scotland, was in 
keeping with the ancient character of 
the Scottish Kirk, which in a truer 
sense the Free Church claimed to be, 
and was not the least of many acts 
of exalted faith and courage. A 
Church, like an individual, is known 
by its works, and judged by such a 
standard the Free Church has been 
worthy of the nobility of its origin. 
It prospered and became great. It 
grew in the towns and the cities of 
Scotland and penetrated to the High- 
lands and the outermost isles. It 
sent its missionaries to the ends of 
the world to teach and to heal. In 
India its colleges were the noblest in 
the Empire. Among countless diffi- 
culties it laboured in the dark African 
continent, and carried its evangel 
beyond the great wall of China; while 
at home it produced a line of famous 
scholars and theologians of which any 
nation or Church might be proud. 
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And in the fulness of time, when it 
joined hands with the sister Church 
with as perfect unanimity among its 
adherents as is humanly possible, it 
was looking forward to an even 
greater future. Such was the pros- 
pect, when suddenly disaster overtook 
her, and in the twinkling of an eye 
the powers of a great Church are 
extinguished and her beneficent minis- 
trations crushed. 

The origin of the present situation 
is as far back as October 30th, 1900. 
On that day the Free Church of 
Scotland was sitting in assembly at 
Edinburgh for the last time, when an 
incident occurred to which, in view 
of the great Union then on the eve 
of consummation, little attention was 
paid. While the Moderator was still 
in the chair a few ministers and lay 
members protested and withdrew, to 
meet as a separate body and to claim 
that they were the Free Church. On 
the next day, October 31st, the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church became one under the title of 
the United Free Church of Scotland. 
The protesting ministers numbered 
rather more than a score out of a 
total of eleven hundred who entered 
the United Church, and estimating 
as adherents persons above eighteen 
years of age the minority did not 
reach thirty thousand people out of 
four hundred thousand who on the 
Free Church side became members of 
the United Church. The minority 
did not include among their number 
a single professor or missionary of the 
Free Church, while the other party to 
the change, the United Presbyterian 
Church, entered the Union without 
protest, with five or six hundred 
charges and with two hundred thou- 
sand people in her communion. No 
one dreamed but that the dangers 
were past and that the Churches had 
been conducted safely into the haven 
of their desires. As time went on 
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and the claims of what the Supreme 
Court has declared to be the Free 
Church were understood, there still 
appeared little cause for alarm. Occa- 
sional rumours of the doings and 
sayings of the Free Church were in 
the air. Its ministers came from 
nobody knew where,— from the 
remoteness of the Highlands and from 
the greater remoteness of the inacces- 
sible isles. They sat in solemn 
assembly at Edinburgh, and people 
smiled at their deliberations. They 
laid claim to the wealth of a great 
Church, and, as everybody expected, 
it was tossed out of the Scottish 
Courts. It was only when the House 
of Lords decided last summer to rehear 
the case that a consciousness was 
awakened to the fact that the Free 
Church had a case at all; and it is 
only now, when the case has been 
reheard and decided against the 
United Church, that they are begin- 
ning to realise that they have lost all, 
—capital, churches, manses, and col- 
leges, the entire inherited wealth and 
properties of the original Free Church 
both at home and abroad. 

The case itself is probably the 
most notable one with which thé 
House of Lords has had to deal. It 
was pleaded on both sides in a manner 
which accorded with the vast in- 
terests at stake. So far as studied 
consideration of the points at issue 
was concerned, not the most par- 
ticular critic could quarrel with the 
judgments of the Lords, in which 
theologians and historians were 
paraded with as much ease as legal 
precedents and documents. And yet 
the end of it all is a decision which 
reads like an extravagant parody of 
justice, or some fable of a gigantic 
mockery played by the careless gods. 
It is not credible that the leaders of 
the old Free Church could blindly 
have conducted to the brink of 
disaster the interests committed to 














their charge. Without capable finan- 
ciers and men of affairs the Free 
Church of Scotland could never have 
attained the commanding position in 
Christendom which she held before the 
Union ; and there is not a single token 
that her wits went astray on the 
approach of that event, or that she 
marched into the Union looking for 
martyrdom. With the decision of 
the Scottish judges and the great 
mass of public opinion to countenance 
it, it is a much more reasonable view 
that, not the Church but, the tribunal 
has blundered. After all there is 
nothing incredible in the idea of a 
bench of judges, as profound lawyers 
as you please, being utterly bemused 
in a region not of law but of princi- 
ples and ideas of Church government 
to which the majority of them are 
entire strangers. 

The real question which the House 
of Lords had to decide was whether 
the original Free Church of Scotland 
had a right to negotiate and conclude 
the Union of 1900. It has, however, 
been obscured by a process of logic 
which does not deserve either to lead 
or to mislead any one. Itis suggested 
that, while the Church had an indis- 
putable right to enter the Union, 
she was legally incapable of carrying 
her property with her. If the word 
right has not lost its natural signifi- 
cance, and if it remains true to its 
definition in any sane text-book of 
political philosophy, it imports some- 
thing in the exercise of which law 
renders its protection ; and a Church 
can hardly be said to enjoy the right 
of doing something, if by so doing she 
has forfeited all her possessions. Of 
course the judges did not commit 
themselves to anything so crude as 
this. The majority of them seemed 
to have no difficulty in conceding the 
Church a right to unite with another 
body, or to change her name, or place 
a fresh interpretation on her creed. 
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But in their view any such right was 
subject to limitation by the law of 
trusts, which laid it down that funds 
(in this instance the funds of the Free 
Church) bequeathed for one deter- 
minate object should not be devoted 
to another. The history of Scottish 
Presbyterianism will show that the 
Assemblies of the Church within 
their own sphere recognise no limita- 
tion of their rights, and that in decid- 
ing questions purely of doctrine and 
government, in which the ownership 
of Church properties is involved, the 
law of trusts can only be interpreted 
in the light of the powers which the 
Church claims to exercise. What 
Knox claimed to be the “freedom of 
Assemblies,” and the sphere within 
which it is exercised, is what the 
Supreme Court has called in question. 
The very marrow of the matter was 
to determine what this right was, and 
over how great a province it ruled ; 
and there is little cause for wonder 
if the English judges on their cruise 
of discovery found themselves in a 
strange land and among surroundings 
which they did not, and from their 
point of view could not, understand. 

The remainder of this article will 
endeavour chiefly to bring the im- 
portance of this point into view,—the 
question of the competence of the 
Supreme Court of the Church or its 
General Assembly. There is a word, 
however, to be said first on the appli- 
cation of the law of trusts to the 
present case. Granting even that no 
one challenged such a method of set- 
tling a dispute as to the ownership of 
Free Church property, the law was 
very difficult to apply, and so the 
judges found it. They were asked to 
interpret the original purpose of the 
donors of funds trusted to the Free 
Church. Upon the necessity of, so 
far as possible, determining what this 
purpose was the Lord Chancellor laid 
the greatest stress. In examining 
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this question, he said, we have to bear 
in mind “what the donors thought 
about it, or what we are constrained 
to infer would be their view of it if 
it were possible to consult them.” 
He then proceeds to quote Dr. Chal- 
mers’s address (with its fated utter- 
ance on the Establishment principle) 
as a circular on the strength of which 
he finds that the Free Church invited 
support. Dr. Chalmers is then 
chosen to express the views of the 
Church that he represents, the clear 
inference being that whatever Dr. 
Chalmers thought about the Church 
was as nearly as possible the mind of 
the donors when they made their 
bequests. The next step is short, 
simple, and destructive. As Dr. 
Chalmers in 1843 stoutly asserted the 
Establishment principle, and as the 
Free Church of 1900 neglected that 
principle by uniting with a body which 
disowned it, therefore the funds of the 
Free Church were being diverted from 
the objects for which Dr. Chalmers 
solicited them and to which the 
donors left them. This line of reason- 
ing, together with an argument of 
similar tendency to the effect that 
the Church had departed from its 
Confession, was the sum of what the 
Lord Chancellor brought in support 
of his decision. To quote Dr. Chal- 
mers’s address might have been very 
valuable in forming a criterion, if 
there had been nothing better to 
hand by which to determine the 
intentions of the donors. But the 
circumstances in which the funds 
were left leave no real doubt as to 
the donors’ intentions. The great 
bulk of the property which was in 
dispute had been created within the 
period of the Union. The first move- 
ment towards union was in 1863, 
when the invested funds amounted 
only to £92,000. When in 1872 
the General Assembly of the Free 
Church declared that there was no 





barrier in principle to the union, the 
funds had reached £249,000. As the 
courtship of the Churches grew more 
ardent the funds of the Free Church 
seemed to swell in sympathy, until in 
1900, the Union year, they amounted 
to £1,062,000. May it not then 
fairly be asked whether the Lord 
Chancellor really discovered the origi- 
nal purpose of the donors, what they 
“thought about it, or what we are 
constrained to infer would be their 
view of it if it were possible to con- 
sult them”? 

But, after all, the main question 
is one into which on a clear under- 
standing of the powers claimed by 
the Free Church, the law of 
trusts does not enter with the 
importance ascribed to it by the Lord 
Chancellor. It comes back to what 
are the powers which reside in the 
Free Church. If the Church had 
power to alter its constitution and its 
creed there would be no need to 
settle the ownership of its property 
by an application of the law of 
ordinary trusts. If funds were left 
to a Church which claimed to have 
power to modify the articles of its 
Confession, and if in consequence of 
modifying its Confession it were 
maintained that the funds were being 
misdirected from the objects for which 
the trust was created, it would require 
to be shown that the Church in so 
misdirecting the funds had exceeded 
its powers. It is around this issue 
that the battle is joined. Related to 
this question also are the two instances 
in which the Free Church minority 
complained of a breach of trust-,—the 
alleged departure from or neglect of 
the Establishment principle and the 
modification of the Confession of Faith. 
Had the Free Church power to rele- 
gate the Establishment principle to a 
secondary place and to regard it as a 
non-essential principle? If the Church 
had no such power, then its funds 














were being used in a way which might 
fairly be assumed to amount to a 
breach of trust. Had the Church 
power to alter its Confession of Faith? 
If it had no such power, then again 
a breach of trust might be charged 
against a body continuing to use the 
funds in such a way as might fairly 
be assumed to be a departure from 
the objects for which the trust was 
created. But it must be obvious that 
to treat the dispute in this way, to 
make it hinge on the question of the 
Church’s powers, is quite other than 
to settle it by a rigid application of 
the law of trusts, under which certain 
specific objects of the trust are deter- 
mined and the dispute settled accord- 
ing as those objects are or are not 
being carried out. In reality the 
objects for which the funds were 
subscribed to the Free Church cannot 
be so specified. The funds were 
simply trusted to the Church for 
whatever purposes it thought best to 
use them, and the law of trusts could 
in justice only apply to the dispute 
after it had been determined whether 
the Church had exceeded its powers. 
If it had done so, the law would 
adjudge the property of the Church 
to be held in trust by its true repre- 
sentatives. 

It will be observed that there is 
a radical distinction between this 
case and the Craigdallie case, upon 
which the judges laid so much stress. 
In the latter the House of Lords was 
dealing with a congregation with no 
recognised powers of altering the 
purposes for which the money was 
held. It is therefore of absolute im- 
portance to be clear as to what 
powers the Free Church of Scotland 
claimed to exercise, before determin- 
ing the value of the two great objec- 
tions to the Union on which the suc- 
cessful litigants founded their appeal. 

The disruption of 1843 within the 
Established Church of Scotland which 
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resulted in the formation of the Free 
Church was the inevitable consequence 
of the attitude adopted by one of two 
great parties within the Church. 
This party, the Evangelical party as 
they were called, had convinced 
themselves that the MHeadship of 
Christ over the Church was being 
subjected to interference on the part 
of the State. They were the pre- 
dominant party in the Assembly and 
they carried matters with a high 
hand, asserting the legislative supre- 
macy of the Courts of the Church in 
such an unmistakable way as to bring 
their claims to a test. As it was 
this party within the National Church 
which afterwards became the Free 
Church of Scotland, it is not difficult 
to gain a clear idea of the conditions 
upon which that Church was founded. 
On the eve of disruption, May 23rd, 
1838, while the Evangelical party 
held the supremacy, the General As- 
sembly passed a resolution anent the 
independent jurisdiction of the Church 
of Scotland, which is significant of 
the position adopted by the men 
who were to be the founders of the 
Free Church. The resolution stands 
in these terms : 


That the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, while they unquali- 
fiedly acknowledge the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Civil Courts in regard to the 
civil rights and emoluments secured by 
law to the Church, and ministers thereof, 
and will ever give and inculcate implicit 
obedience to their decisions thereanent, 
do resolve, that as is declared in the 
Confession of Faith of this National 
Established Church, “ The Lord Jesus, 
as King and Head of His Church, hath 
therein appointed a government in the 
hand of Church-officers distinct from the 
civil magistrate,” and that in all matters 
touching the doctrines, government, and 
discipline of this Church, her Judicatories 
possess an exclusive jurisdiction, founded 
on the word of God, “‘ which power eccle- 
siastical” (in the words of the second 
Book of Discipline), ‘flows immediately 
from God, and the Mediator, Jesus 
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Christ, and is spiritual, not having a 
temporal head on earth, but only Christ, 
the only Spiritual King and Governor of 
His Kirk,” and they do further resolve, 
that this spiritual jurisdiction, and the 
supremacy and scle-Heedship of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, on which it depends, 
they will assert, and at all hazards 
defend, by the help and blessing of that 
Great God, who, in the days of old, 
enabled their fathers, amid manifold per- 
secutions, to maintain a testimony, even 
to the death, for Christ’s Kingdom and 
Crown; and finally, that they will firmly 
enforce submission to the same upon 
the office-bearers and members of this 
Church, by the execution of her laws, in 
the exercise of the ecclesiastical authority 
wherewith they are invested. 


There is no mistaking in this reso- 
lution the old battle cry of the ancient 
Kirk of Scotland. It puts to the 
front claims which have always been 
made by the Kirk, and which have 
repeatedly brought her into conflict 
with the State. No one who has 
studied much in the history of Scot- 
land can fail to recognise that once 
more the old quarrel had broken out, 
in which the State sought to encroach 
upon a province where its jurisdiction 
was denied. The complete autonomy 
of the Church in its spiritual domi- 
nions, that is to say in all matters 
relating to its doctrine, government, 
and discipline, the right, so they called 
it, of the Lord Jesus to reign in his 
own House,—that, during al! her his- 
tory, has been the claim, and in the 
end the successful claim, of the Scot- 
tish Kirk. ‘Tack fra us the free- 
dome of Assemblies and ye tack fra 
us the Evangell”: the voice is the 
voice of John Knox claiming for the 
infant Church of the Reformation 
the heritage to which she clung in 
the face of principalities and powers, 
the same voice which went echoing 
down the years of tribulation and 
sounded like a trumpet in the battles 
of the Covenant. At the time when 
the resolution was passed the right of 
the Assembly of the Church was again 


threatened, was expressly denied, in 
fact, by the Civil Courts in the test 
cases which arose out of the Veto 
Act and the Chapels Act. The Veto 
Act (which alone will serve as an 
instance) was an Act of Assembly 
declaring it to be a fundamental law 
of the Church that no minister shall 
be intruded on any congregation con- 
trary to the will of the people. The 
result was a crop of cases before the 
civil courts, in which the judges, in 
effect, found that the Assembly had 
exceeded its powers, though a mino- 
rity of the ablest lawyers (such as 
Lord Moncreiff) held that the inde- 
pendent jurisdiction and legislative 
supremacy of the Church had been 
accepted principles in its relation to 
the State, and that such was the law 
of the Constitution. The Assembly, 
however, was defeated in the courts, 
and in despair of redress the leading 
party and majority resolved to quit 
the Establishment. They came out 
claiming still to be the Church of 
Scotland,—the Church of Scotland 
Free. Whatever powers the Church 
of Scotland claimed to possess, the 
Free Church now possessed with those 
in addition which they acquired in 
virtue of their separation from the 
State. This distinction between the 
old and the new Churches, which was 
of immense importance in its bearing 
on the present case, may perhaps be 
said without presumption to have been 
insufficiently understood by the House 
of Lords. The distinction is really 
vital. Whereas in 1843 the civil 
courts regarded the Church of Scot- 
land as established on terms specified 
in the statutes of the realm, the 
position of the Free Church was 
based not at all on an interpretation 
of statutes affecting the Establish- 
ment. It was henceforth a Church 
free from all the control which is 
implied in statutory connection with 
the State. 
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Authoritative documents abound 
which bear out the claim of the Free 
Church to absolute autonomy. These 
were subjected to exhaustive exami- 
nation by the Dean of Faculty in his 
pleading for the United Church; and 
in the face of them, and the incon- 
testable body of evidence they provide 
of the Church’s right to reshape and 
revise and interpret its Confession 
and to handle freely all matters per- 
taining to its government, it is clear 
that the majority of the Lords in 
coming to a decision pinned down 
the issue not to a consideration of 
the power of the Church (though 
Lord Lindley in his minority judg- 
ment declared that this was the only 
question) but to a pedantic interpre- 
tation of the conditions which govern 
ordinary trusts. Even so interpreted 
the United Free Church has a fair 
plea that her cause has been lost by 
a grave misunderstanding. For there 
could be no violation of the original 
purpose of the trust, when the funds 
were trusted to the Church by men 
who, so to speak, did so at their own 
risk, the risk that the Church had 
power to divert them to whatever 
objects she pleased. These gifts 
formed a trust in the true sense of 
the word, and were bestowed with 
full knowledge and a perfect confi- 
dence in the wisdom of the Church 
to use them aright. 

As a final reminder there are two 
documents to which a reference will 
be serviceable in clearing away any 
doubt as to the scope of the authority 
exercised by the Free Church. The 
first is a Catechism which in 1847, 
four years after the disruption, was 
issued by the General Assembly of 
the Free Church. Here are a few 
extracts. 


Q. What were the matters in relation 
to which she (the Church) exercised her 
freedom ? A. They were such as the 
preaching of the Gospel, and dispensation 
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of the Sacraments, the public Confession 
of her faith, the Catechism for the in- 
struction of her people, the infliction of 
censures, the form of her government, 
and the composition of her judicatories. 

Q. What Confessions of faith were 
adopted by the Church of Scotland ? 
A. The old or John Knox's Confession, 
which was drawn up in 1560; and the 
Westminster Confession, which was sanc- 
tioned by the Assembly in 1647. 

Q. Did the Church adopt them freely 
or, were they imposed upon her by the 
civil power? A. The Church freely 
adopted them. 

Q. Did not the State adopt them too? 
A. Yes, but it was after their adoption 
by the Church. 

Q. When the Church substituted the 
Westminster Confession for that of John 
Knox, had the sanction of the latter by 
the State been withdrawn? A. No; the 
Confession of John Knox had the sanction 
of the State at the very time. 

Q. What were her proceedings in re- 
gard to the form of government? A. 
When she became convinced that it was 
not scriptural she changed it. 

Q. How often did this occur? A. 
Twice,—in 1580 and 1638. 

Q. What circumstance was it made the 
step she took on these occasions a very 
striking exercise of freedom from the rule 
of the civil power? A. In both cases 
the form of government which she re- 
nounced and set aside had the sanction 
and approval of the State at the time. 


One more extract from the Cate- 
chism is of itself sufficient to dethrone 
the Establishment theory from the 
rank of an essential principle. In 
reply to a question as to its meaning 
the answer is: 


The meaning of it is that the magis- 
trate hath authority and it is his duty, in 
his official capacity, to concern himself 
about the interests of religion and the 
welfare of the Church ; and in such ways 
as are competent to him, consistently 
with Christ’s Exclusive Headship in the 
Church, and the rights of that Govern- 
ment which is “distinct from the civil 
magistrate '’ namely, by his example, 
his influence, and his legitimate control 
over temporal things, to take order (not 
to give order or command, but to take 
order, or provide) for their advancement. 
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The second document, the Model 
Trust Deed itself, need only be men- 
tioned. Its Fourth Purpose lays it 
down that the property under the 
deed is at the absolute disposal of 
the General Assembly; and in its 
Ninth Purpose it makes provision for 
a possible disruption and again for a 
possible union with another body. 
This is the last word that need be 
said on the subject of the Church’s 
powers. In spite of all, she has 
suffered a heavy rebuff, and it is 
impossible to account for the decision 
except by concluding that her rights 
have been either disregarded or 
strangely misunderstood. Misunder- 
stood is probably the fittest descrip- 
tion when it is remembered how 
perplexing was the subject-matter 
with which the judges had to deal, 
—so perplexing in fact, that the 
Lord Chancellor had to ask what 
a Commissioner to the General 
Assembly was. The question would 
sound as oddly in the ears of a 
Scotch crofter as a request for a 
definition of a Member of Parlia- 
ment. There is a passage in Aris- 
totle where it is remarked that a 
man who would understand some 
special art must first of all have 
acquired a measure of general culture 
without which his study will be vain. 
In this special case what was indis- 
pensable in the first instance was a 
general understanding of the ecclesi- 
astical history of Scotland, an under- 
standing hardly to be compassed by 
a sudden descent into the archives of 
the Kirk’s Assemblies or into docu- 
ments and pamphlets of any kind, 
but by being actually in touch with 
the existing conditions of Scottish life. 

While the great argument was 
proceeding at Westminster, Scottish 
people were amazed by the import- 
ance with which the Establishment 
principle was being clothed. By the 
end of the case it had blossomed into 





a principle indeed, as sacred and 
essential as the eternal verities them- 
selves. There is room for laughter 
here almost as much as for tears. It 
was seriously contended that, inso- 
much as the Free Church had aban- 
doned this principle, its identity had 
somewhere vanished. The principle 
indeed has long since vanished, for 
nine people out of ten had ceased 
to remember that it was a principle. 
If you were to ask a young Free 
Churchman (United Free Churchman, 
to be precise,) who sat diligently every 
Sunday under his minister’s pulpit, 
what were the principles of the Free 
Church, he would tell you truthfully 
and he would tell it with some pride. 
But if you asked him what was the 
Establishment principle, he would 
know not what to say. He would 
never have heard of it, never dreamed 
that it had any connection with his 
Church. In all other matters per- 
taining to the Church and her doc- 
trines he would be found to be deeply 
versed ; probably he would be one of 
the kind about whose very cradle, as 
R. L. Stevenson wrote, there went a 
hum of metaphysical divinity. But 
he had never heard of the Establish- 
ment principle. Why should he? 
The founders of the Free Church 
came out of the National Church, 
which they loved and in which they 
ruled, full of an honourable pride in 
her brave traditions. Perhaps, if the 
times were ripe and if her dignities 
were restored, they looked forward to 
a return. They still claimed to be 
the true Church even when “for 
Christ’s Kingdom and Crown” they 
went forth from her borders. Half a 
century passed and the new genera- 
tions, who had never known the 
bitterness of parting, found them- 
selves the members of a Church 
which was as powerful and influential 
and as much revered as the elder 
Church, all whose history and tradi- 
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tions they claimed for their own. For 
them, if it might be so intrepreted, the 
State connection is nothing. The real 
Establishment, the enthroned prin- 
ciple, is what they and the elder 
Church have in common, a com- 
munity in their history, in their 
method of government, in their doc- 
trines, and in their ideals. 

People who are outside the area of 
the controversy, who are not greatly 
concerned about the fate of Scottish 
Presbyterianism or the destination of 
the present quarrel, even they must 
have been impressed with something 
portentous in the relation which the 
present case defines between a Church 
and her Confession. Henceforth, the 
order runs, the Church is to be identi- 
fied by her Confession. The relation 
is to be not the Confession of the 
Church but the Church of the Confes- 
sion. If her guide is Calvin, then 
Calvin will be her lamp to the end, 
and the light of Arminius is to be 
quenched like a bale fire. If the Con- 
fession predestinates some men to 
eternal condemnation, and if meek- 
minded people begin to doubt the 
Confession, then, quoth the law 
(which is not sentimental), “If you 
want to preserve your identity and 
your property along with it, you had 
better allow your Confession to go on 
condemning men to the end.” It is 
the chief glory of the Free Church that 
she has produced a race of scholars 
and thinkers,—men like Cunningham 
and Bruce, Robertson Smith and 
Henry Drummond—to lead Scotland 
out of the shadows of her dark theo- 
logy, so that now her divinity schools 
are among the most liberal and en- 
lightened in the world. The gain to 
the country has been immeasurable. 
In these nobler pursuits there has 
been awakened an interest that ex- 
cludes those hair-splitting differences 
which were once the subject of acri- 
monious and exasperating debates. Of 
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real dissent there is little in Scotland, 
where the real Establishment is the 
enthronement of certain great prin- 
ciples upon which the Churches are 
agreed. Here again the Church has 
suffered a heavy defeat, because she 
has given up a blind idolatry of Calvin 
in order to see more clearly that a 
greater and more beneficent light was 
shining in her midst. There can be 
no undoing her work in this direction. 
Her schools, in which criticism is 
welcomed and creeds are submitted to 
the test of truth more absolute than 
themselves, have become strongholds 
of the Christian faith, A Church 
appointed with such weapons, and un- 
fettered by her Confession, is a Church 
militant. On any other terms she 
lies, bound hand and foot, at the mercy 
of her enemies and the enemies of her 
cause. Men who have breathed in 
this atmosphere will be pardoned if to 
their ideas the conception of a Church 
on any other conditions is an alien 
one. For themselves they make no 
apology ; they have dered simply to 
welcome the light which is given to 
them with a stout hope that it will 
shine more and more until the perfect 
day. 

It is still too soon to hazard 
opinions as to what will be the way 
out of the present troubles, though 
the future is not all uncertain. The 
minority, endowed in a manner with- 
out example, are hardly aware what a 
burden of responsibility the House of 
Lords has laid upon their shoulders 
During the two months which have 
passed since judgment was delivered 
nothing has been published to indicate 
a recognition on their part that it is a 
sheer impossibility for them to ad- 
minister this great trust. On them, 
too, the law presses with inevitable 
compulsion. The trust funds, repre- 
senting capital of about one million, or 
an income of about £30,000, are the 
least of their obligations, and cannot 
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of themselves seriously affect the 
financial position of the defeated 
Church whose annual income is over a 
million. It is quite conceivable that 
they will be able to account for these 
funds, but what are they to do with 
the next item, the properties? These 
include about eleven hundred churches, 
between seven and eight hundred 
manses, the colleges in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, and other 
fabrics, for all of which feu duties, 
taxes, and fire-insurance have to be 
paid. These obligations the remnant 
can never hope to meet. The money 
required for the upkeep of the fabrics 
is at the lowest figure five or six times 
more than the whole of the income of 
the victorious body. Nor can they 
use the million to which they are 
entitled for other than special purposes, 
among which the maintenance of the 
fabrics is not included. In the last 
place a score of Highland ministers 
would find the great foreign mission 
field with its multifarious educational 
agencies entirely beyond their control, 
while at home they would have col- 
leges without students and chairs with- 
out professors. But the hardest knot 
is the impossibility of compromise of 
any kind, even supposing the successful 
litigants were disposed to be magnani- 
mous and waive part of their rights. 
They are declared to be the true Free 
Church, and so long as a few remain 
faithful to the character which the 
House of Lords and the Westminster 
Confession have defined for them, the 
funds and properties cannot be alien- 
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ated. Even if two or three were 
found faithful and refused to bow the 
knee to Baal and to part with a far- 
thing to promote any other theology 
than that of Kiltearn and Moy, these 
two or three are the Free Church with 
the emoluments thereof. Out of this 
situation, so embarrassing to both 
parties, the only road seems to be 
legislation which will establish beyond 
all misconstruction the right, which 
the Church claims to possess, to inter- 
pret its own doctrines and consti- 
tution. 

Whatever the end may be, one 
thing is certain. The blow which has 
fallen will forge the Union as nothing 
else could do. The best driving 
power is the sharp touch of adversity, 
and under its impulse Highlands and 
Lowlands are rallying round the 
Church. No one in the first days of 
the defeat who had witnessed the 
great scene in the Assembly Hall at 
Edinburgh when Principal Rainy rose 
to speak, or had been present at the 
Highland Conference at Inverness or 
at any of the Presbyteries throughout 
the country, would have found a trace 
of wavering or despondency. It was 
a well-known Doctor of Divinity of 
the Established Church, present as a 
guest of the first Union Assembly, 
who referred to its first Moderator, 
Principal Rainy, as a Pontifex Maxi- 
mus,—a great bridge-maker according 
to the style of the old Roman 
emperors. And now the bridge is 
being tried by tempest, but its found- 
ations are laid in the bedrock. 

Daniel JOHNSTON. 
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